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Danish Agricultural Output Reaches 
New High; Industrial Production Up 


Agricultural production in Denmark reached the highest general 
level in history in 1953, yields being 15 percent above those in 1939. 

Danish agriculture now is believed to have the highest output per 
unit of area of any country in the world. 

Imports of supplies for agriculture were relatively low in 1953, but 


agricultural exports were exceedingly 
good. 

The volume index of industrial pro- 
duction (1949=100) for the January- 
November 1953 period was 111, or 3 
points above the level 1 year earlier, 
though less than the 113 figure for 1951. 
The decline in exports of industrial 
products, however, was considerable. 
For the first 11 months of 1953 such 
exports amounte to 1,886 million 
crowns (about .$273 million) compared 
with 2,001 million crowns a year earlier. 

Retail trade was at a record high 
level in 1953 particularly during the 
holiday season. The cost of living was 
relatively stable although wholesale 
prices declined about 6 percent. There 
were no labor stoppages of consequence 
during the year and the employment 
situation was good. Unemployment fig- 
ures dropped to the record 1951 lows, 
with skilled labor fully utilized and un- 
skilled labor well employed. 


Import Balance Improves 

Foreign trade was generally good, 
Exports for the first 11 months of 1953 
were 5,649 million crowns, while imports 
were 6,300 million crowns; the resulting 
65l1-million import balance was a 
marked improvement over the compar- 
able 798-million-crown balance for Jan- 
uary-November 1952, and_ strikingly 
favorable when compared with the 
1,214-million-crown import balance for 
that period in 1951. In November 1953 
exports reached an alltime high of 607.4 
million crowns, only 7.3 million crowns 
below the month’s imports. 

The outstanding feature of 1953 for- 
eign trade was the increase of sales to 
the United States, which were 50 per- 
cent above those 1 year earlier, and 1% 
times the comparable 1951 figure. Com- 
petition is causing concern in the for- 
eign-trade field, however, &nd the heavy 
import balance in trade with Western 
Germany is particularly serious. 

Earnings from shipping declined con- 
siderably in 1953, the total gross for- 
eign-exchange yield being estimated at 





950 million crowns, or about $138 mil- 
lion, compared with 1,230 million crowns 
in 1952. However, shipping companies 
have been able to consolidate their posi- 
tion through cautious financial policies 
and to continue their modernization 
programs as a result of favorable de- 
preciation allowances on new tonnage. 


Debt Reduced Substantially 


Denmark’s_ foreign-exchange _ situa- 
tion, on the whole, continued favorable 
during the year. Although the net for- 
eign-exchange reserves of the National 
Bank diminished by 4 million crowns, 
amounting to 330 million crowns at the 
year’s end, a very substantial amount 
of foreign indebtedness—reported in the 
press as 280 million crowns or over $40 
million—was retired during the year. 
The Danish deficit in European Pay- 
ments Union ‘accounts totaled 497 mil- 
lion crowns at the end of November 
1953, compared with 202 million crowns 
a year earlier. 


Although the possibilities of business 
continuing at the same levels are viewed 
by the Danes with some uneasiness, 
there was reason to believe that any 
immediate declines would be moderate. 
Any changes would be influenced by 
external factors, to which the Danish 
economy is particularly sensitive. — 
Emb., Copenhagen. 





Egypt To Reestablish Cotton 
Futures Market Commission 


The Egyptian Cotton Commission has 
been authorized to lend £E100,000 
(£E1=$2.87) to the Alexandria Futures 
Market Commission, closed since No- 
vember 26, 1953. The Egyptian Council 
of Ministers granted the authority by a 


decree published in Official Journal No. 
99, December 10, 1953. 


The Alexandria Commission in turn 
will use this fund to make loans to 
brokers, jobbers, and commission men 
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registered on the exchange at the time 
it was closed. 

The Egyptian Cotton Commission will 
recover the amount advanced through a 
transaction tax of 50 milliemes (1 mik 
lieme = US$.00287) on each bale of cot 
ton it buys or sells. : 

In the event that the futures market 
is reopened, the final recipients of the 
loans will be subject to a tax, to be 
fixed at that time, which in turn wil 
repay their loans. 

Should a loan be repaid twice, the 
second payment would be deposited in& 
fund for the stabilization of cotta 
prices.—Emb., Cairo. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Industrial, Agricultural Output Rises 





~ 


Taiwan Economy Shows Improvement 


Economic activity in Taiwan (Formosa) during the third quarter 
of 1953 was marked by increased power production and consumption, 
a satisfactory increase in industrial output, and better than normal 


agricultural production. 


Although output of specific agricultural crops was Jess than in 1952 


or the year before, it was above 
normal compared with the averages 
of the past few years. Moderately 
strong inflationary pressures continued; 
the Government’s wholesale-price index 
in Taipei rose nearly 5 percent, and the 
cost-of-living index increased by 7 per- 
cent during the quarter. Sugar exports 
showed an increase over the second 
quarter, but a decrease was registered 
in other exports. 


The sugarcane planting season for the 


4954-55 crop began in late June, and 


by September 30 only 44,181 hectares 
had been planted as compared with 
84,559 hectares and 69,365 hectares 
planted by the corresponding dates in 
1951 and 1952, respectively. Cane plant- 
ing was not attractive to farmers in 
1953, largely as a result of the lower 
sugar prices in international markets 
and a substantial revision of the Gov- 
ernment’s' sugar subsidy program. 
Nevertheless, prospects were that 
with normal weather the 1954-55 crop 
might reach 600,000 metric tons as 
compared with 883,000 tons in 1952-53 


“and a crop—as yet not accurately esti- 


mated—of similar magnitude in 1953- 
54. The export quota allocated to Tai- 
wan under the International Sugar 
Agreement is 600,000 metric tons. 


First Rice Crop Disappointing 

Harvesting of the first rice crop was 
completed by the end of August 1953, 
amounting to 755,233 metric tons, in 
terms of brown rice. Failure to attain 
the expected goal of 801,000 metric 
tons was due chiefly to» damage by 
pests and unfavorable weather. Planting 
of the second rice crop began in the 
southern part of the island in late July, 
and the yield was expected to be about 
885,000 metric tons. 

The tea industry continued to face 
export difficulties caused chiefly by high 
domestic costs, Processing of the sum- 
mer tea crop ended in mid-August, and 
private sources estimated that output 
amounted to about 6.5 million kilo- 
Autumn tea crop processing, 
begun in late August, was expected to 
reach 8 million kilograms. 

The 1953 jute collection from farm- 
ers by the Taiwan Industrial and Min- 
ing Corporation (TIMC) was completed 
by the end of the third quarter. Only 
25 million kilograms, in terms of retted 
jute, were collected, as compared with 
the record collection of 20 million kilo- 
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grams in 1952 and the original target 
of 5 million kilograms for 1953. The 
sharp decrease is attributed to the bad 
weather during the growing season and 
the relatively low price paid by TIMC. 

The Taiwan Tobacco and Liquor Mo- 
nopoly Bureau completed the 1953 to- 
bacco collection from farmers in July. 
The collection totaled 9,897,127 kilo- 
grams as against the 1952 figure of 
8,794,000 kilograms. More high-quality 
leaves were collected, and the yield per 
hectare increased by about 181 kilo- 
grams over that in 1952. 


Timber Production Goal Raised 


Timber production by the Taiwan 
Forestry Administration totaled 42,349 
cubic meters in the 1953 third quarter, 
as compared with 43,067 cubic meters 
for the second quarter of 1953 and 
45,359 cubic meters for the third quar- 
ter of 1952. In order to meet the in- 
creased military requirement, the Gov- 
ernment reversed its conservation pol- 
icy on its forest preserves established 
earlier in 1953 and revised the timber 
production goal for the year from 
442,240 cubic meters to 515,005 cubic 
meters. 


In August the Provincial Forestry 
Bureau announced a plan to develop the 
almost inaccessible virgin national 
forest on Tahshue Shan over a period 
of 3 years ending in 1956. Work for 
the first stage of the development, in- 
volving construction of 18 kilometers 
of highway and three cableways, was 
started in September. Actual logging 
is not expected until the end of 1954. 

Taiwan's industrial production con- 
tinued to move upward during the third 
quarter. According to the industrial 
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production index of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration Mission in Taipei, 
production was 3 percent above the 
level of the first half of the year. 

Industrial plants, including 264 Gov- 
ernment-owned, totaled 13,290 at the 
end of 1952, according to statistics com- 
piled by the Provincial Department of 
Reconstruction. 

Forty-eight oversea Chiriese concerns 
had obtained permission to establish 
productive enterprises in Taiwan, in- 
volving investmments totaling the equi- 
valent of US$3,082,036, from 1951 to 
August 31, 1953. However, only 16 ap- 
plicants have actually made _ invest- 
ments amounting to US$431,870. In 
order to accelerate the progress of this 
project, the Ministry of Economic Af- 
fairs announced in early September 
that approval for oversea Chinese to 
invest in Taiwan will be canceled if 
actual investment is not made within 
6 months after approval, and published 
a list of the various types of industries 
which are open to investment from 
abroad. 


Cotton-Yarn Output Declines 


Cotton-yarn production, which had 
maintained an upward trend in recent 
years, declined from 27,437 bales in the 
second quarter of 1953 to 25,786 bales 
in the third quarter, as production 
reached self-sufficiency. The number of 
spindles installed and in operation ag 
the end of August 1953 reached 168,- 
940 and 160,088, respectively. 

Electric power continued to be ample 
throughout the third quarter. The sec- 
ond generator, with 26,500 kilowatts, 
at the Tienlun Hydroelectric Power 
Station started on September 8, bring- 
ing the total hydropower generation in 
Taiwan to 302,000 kilowatts. Total elec- 
tricity consumed during the third quar- 
ter reached 304 million kilowatt-hours 
as compared with 298 million kilowatt- 
hours in the second quarter. Power con- 
sumption by industrial plants’ increased 
from 227 million kilowatt-hours in the 
second quarter to 234 million kilowatt- 
hours. 

Fertilizer output during the quarter 
increased to 41,947 metric tons from 
39,044 metric tons in the preceding 
quarter despite a drop in fused phos- 
phate production in August and Sep- 
tember, owing to the shortage of raw 
material and the repair of plant equip- 
ment. 

Aluminum ingot production by the 
Taiwan Aluminum Corporation in the 
third quarter totaled 1,182 metric tons, 
making a total of 3,095 metric tons in 
the first 9 months of 1953. The Central 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Japanese Industry Sets New Record 


Japanese industrial production established a postwar record in Octo- 
ber 1953 for the eighth successive month, as domestic purchasing power 
and consumption continued af high levels. 

The consumer price index rose sharply, largely because of an in- 
crease in cereal prices, a consequence of the poor rice crop and an 


anticipated rise of 10 percent in the 
price of rationed rice. At the whole- 
sale level, however, prices increased 
only slightly. The stock market turned 
downward early in October after a 
steady advance since June. 


These developments followed the Sep- 
tember announcement by the Bank of 
Japan of stricter credit controls, This 
policy was adopted to help counteract 
the inflationary effects of the expected 
excess of Government cash payments 
over receipts during the last quarter of 
1953, and in October such payments 
did substantially exceed receipts. At the 
same time, the increase in loans and 
discounts of the Bank of Japan was 
checked, while deposits of private banks 
decreased moderately. 

Japan’s external economic relations in 
October continued in the same general 
pattern of past months, with an expan- 
sion in both exports and imports but 
with the value of imports nearly twice 
that of exports. The large trade deficit, 
moreover, ‘continued to be offset largely 
by the special dollar earnings arising 
from expenditures by and for the U. S. 
Armed Forces in Japan and Korea. 


Index Up 4 Percent 


The October index of industrial. pro- 
duction (manufacturing and. mining 
combined), continuing its upward trend, 
reached a level 4 percent above the 
preceding month and 19.2 percent high- 
er than in October 1952. This was the 
Jargest monthly rise since the increase 
in March 1953. 

Mining activity increased by 4.3 per- 
cent, largely because of greater coal 
production. The output of manufactures 
increased by 3.8 percent over September 
1953 and 19 percent above October 1952. 
Notwithstanding the continued expan- 
sion of manufacturing output, pro- 
ducers’ inventories since July 1953 gen- 
erally decreased. Since there was not a 
corresponding increase in exports or in 
U. S. procurement, expanded production 
was sustained primarily by domestic 
demand. 

Electric-power generation in October 
1953 increased by 2.9 percent over the 
preceding month. Coal supplies also 
were ample, production totaling 3.5 
million tons, an increase of 5 percent 
over September. Production of petro- 
leum products increased to another all- 
time high; nevertheless it did not meet 
the growing demand, and prices rose by 
about 10 percent. 

The major industries in which Octo- 
ber production increased were: Food- 
stuffs, printing and bookbinding, chem- 
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icals, leather and leather products, 
ceramics, and metals. Textile produc- 
tion was also maintained at a high level, 
although the overall index declined 
moderately from the record level of the 
preceding month. The reduced output 
was principally in fabrics. Cotton-yarn 
output remained steady, while rayon 
and staple-fiber yarns achieved new 
postwar. records. Lumber and machinery 
output showed little change over the 
preceding month. Output of the pre- 
cision-instruments industry continued to 
expand, 


Exports Maintain Level 

Exports valued at $107.9 million in 
October 1953 were maintained at sub- 
stantially, the level of past months. For 
the first 10 months of 1953, shipments 
were slightly higher than for the corre- 
sponding period of 1952. Compared with 
the preceding month, October exports 
increased in textiles and textile prod- 


ucts (except staple fiber), drugs and 
chemicals, iron and steel and other 
metal products, cement, pottery, and 


sewing machines. Exports of ships, on 
the other hand, dropped sharply, and 
exports of textile machines and parts 
declined appreciably. 


Imports amounting to $210.2 million 
continued the upward trend of previous 
months, expanding to a level 9.2 percent 
above September and 22.4 percent high- 
er than in October 1952. The principal 
items which increased in value were: 
Barley, wheat, raw cotton, iron and 
other metal ores, coal, petroleum, raw- 
hides, crude rubber, lumber, and auto- 
mobiles. Partially offsetting these in- 
creases was a decline in imports of rice, 


sugar, soybeans, raw wool, salt, and 
phosphate rock. 
Total foreign-exchange payments in 


October increased sharply -by 17.3 per- 
cent compared with the preceding 
month. As a consequence, total pay- 
ments exceeded total foreign-exchange 
receipts by $20.8 million, in contrast to 
the third quarter, when total receipts 
exceeded payments each month. Pay- 
ments exceeded receipts for merchandise 
trade for each of the three currency 
areas (dollar, sterling, and open ac- 
count), but the increase in total pay- 
ments, compared with September, re- 
sulted principally from the increase in 
dollar payments for imports. 

The deficit in merchandise trade with 
the dollar area in October 1953 in- 
creased by $24.0 million; at the same 
time dollar receipts for invisibles fell 
by $19.3 million. This resulted in an 


excess of total payments over receipts 
in the exchange account with the dollar 
area for the first time since the be. 
ginning of the year. The terms of trade 
improved by 1.2 percent in consequence 
of both an increase in export prices ang 
a decline in import prices. 


Wholesale Prices Vary 


Wholesale-price movements wep | 


mixed during October 1953, but the 
overail index rose 0.5 percent above the 
level of the preceding month and stood 
3.5 percent higher than in October 1952 
Prices of foodstuffs and building mate 
rials rose sharply, and by midmonth the 
black market price of rice reached g 
peak level approximately 50 percent 
above that of a month earlier and more 
than twice that of May 1953. 

Textile prices, except for raw silk 
on the other hand, dropped sharply by 
the end of the month reaching a point 
94 percent below the high point re 
corded near the end of September. Com 
tributing to the decline were a number 
of bearish factors, including tHe record 
breaking production of cotton yarns in 
Septer ber, the forecast of a large cot 
ton crop in the United States, and 
worsening export prospects. 

The consumer price index rose 38 
percent above the level of the preceding 
month, This sharp rise continued the 
climb which started at the end of 1982 
and brought the index to a level 148 
percent higher than in October 1952 
The principal contributing factors were 
the increase in cereal prices and a se® 
sonal advance in fuel. Clothing price 
declined slightly. 

The stock market turned downward 
early in October 1953 after a continued 


(Continued on Page 8) 





Austria Resumes Servicing 
Of Prewar External Loans 


The Austrian Ministry of Finance 
intends to resume servicing of three 
prewar foreign loans, as announced om 
December 30, 1953. 

The loans are as follows: Intern 
tional Federal Loan of 1930 with it 
terest payable at 4% percent begit- 
ning January 1, 1954, and amortization, 
July 1, 1959; International Guaranteed 
Conversion Loan 1934-59 with interest 
at 4% percent beginning June 1, 1954 
and amortization, December 1, 1989} 
and coupons of the Austrian Creditair 
stalt Government Bonds 1936, payable 
beginning March 1, 1954, 

Details concerning servicing ol 
Caisse Commune debts, Funding Obl 
gations, and DOSAG debts, which als@ 
are to be resumed in 1954, are to ® 
announced by the Caisse Commune a 
thorities and the Committee of DOSAG 
Bondholders.—Emb., Vienna. 
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Sterling Area's Gold, 
Dollar Reserves Down 


The sterling area’s gold and dollar 
reserves declined by $43 million in De- 
cember, because of payments on Ca- 
nadian and United States loans, and at 
the year’s end amounted to $2,518 mil- 
lion, compared with $1,846 million in 
December 1952 and a peak of $3,867 
million in June 1951. 

This was the first downturn since 
December 1952 when, as in December 
1953, payments of $181 million were 
made in service of the credit lines made 
available by Canada and the United 
States after World War II, the Lend- 
Lease loan from the United States, and 
a small loan under the European Re- 
covery Program. 

During December 1953, receipts of 
$20 million of American defense aid 
and $4 million from the European Pay- 
ments Union in settlement of the 
United Kingdom’s surplus in Novem- 
ber, as well as $114 million surplus in 
the United Kingdom’s trade and pay- 
ments with nonsterling, non-EPU 
countries offset $138 million of the 
Joan service. 

The nondefense aid and non-ERU 
portion of the monthly gold and dollar 
accounts usually reflects mainly ster- 
ling-area trade and payments with 
North America. However, as in No- 
vember, Russian purchases of sterling 
with gold were also an important factor 
in November’s reserve position. In 
fact, unofficial estimates indicate that 
nearly one-half of the nondefense aid, 
non-EPU December net receipts was 
accounted for by these Russian gold 
shipments. 

Deficit With EPU £3.1 Million 


After taking account of the Russian 
gold and despite some decline in Ameri- 
can purchases of raw materials from 
the sterling area, a surplus with North 
America was estimated at some $57 
million in December. _The surplus bal- 
ance with this area has steadily in- 
creased in recent months. It amounted 
to $4 million in September, $15 million 
in October, and approximately $25 mil- 
lion in November. 

Provisional statistics indicate that 
the United Kingdom had a deficit of 
£3.1 million with the EPU in December. 
This deficit was expected to be settled 
in January, half in gold or dollars and 
half by increased debt to the EPU. 

Almost all of the United Kingdom's 
December deficit with EPU was ac- 
Counted for by an interest payment in 
that month on the United Kingdom's 
debit balance with the EPU. 





The Philippines exported 592,267 long 

of copra in 1953, according to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. This 
total is 9 percent lower than the 651,755 
tons exported in 1952. 
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British Industry Attains Production 
Records; Building, Utilities Rise 


British industry continued to set production records in November 


1953, according to provisional data. 


The industrial production index figure was expected to reach 130 
or 131 (1948=100) compared with 128 in October. Both figures are the 
highest recorded for their respective months. 


The rate of expansion in industrial 
output, after slackening during the 
summer months, again started to rise. 
As a result, production for the first 11 
months of 1953 was 5.3 percent above 
that for the like period in 1952 and 2.5 
percent above 1951. 

The increase in the 1953 overall index 
compared with 1951 resulted from in- 
creases in the building and utility sec- 
tors; although manufacturing ‘recovered 
from the 1952 recession it did not in- 
crease over 1951, 


Within the manufacturing group of 
industries, chemicals, steel, motor ve- 
hicles, and most consumer goods indus- 
tries, particularly textiles, contributed 
most to the rise in output. The engi- 
neering industries appeared to have 
shown little if any improvement over 
their 1952 production level. 


Coal Output Down; Steel at Peak 


Despite a marked upturn in coal pro- 
duction in November and December, to- 
tal coal production for the 532-week pe- 
riod ended January 2, 1954, amounted to 
223.5 million tons, some 1.3 million 
tons less than in 1952. This is the first 
drop in production in any year since 
1947. 

The decline in production is com- 
monly attributed to the loss of output 
as a result of the Coronation holiday 
and the second week’s vacation for 
miners in 1953. The higher rate of ab- 
senteeism and the failure of output per 
manshift at the coal face to equal the 
1952 rate also contributed. 

Coal production in the week ended 
December 19, 1953, reached 5 million 
tons for the first time since 1938. Of this 
total, 231,000 tons came from opencast 
working, which did not start until 1942. 
However, deep-mined output for that 
week was at its highest level since the 
Dunkirk days. 

Steel production in December 1953 
was at a record high for that month. It 
averaged 338,900 tons a week compared 
with 313,700 tons in December 1952. 

Output for 1953 was at an alltime 
high at 17,610,000 tons, an increase of 
more than 1 million tons over 1952, 


Productivity Rises 

The Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion mission to the United Kingdom re- 
ports that output per man during the 
first half of 1953 had been brought back 
to the 1951 level of 113 (1948=100), the 
postwar peak. 

Productivity rose in the United King- 
dom by 4 to 6 percent a year from 1947 





to the first half of 1951 but fell by 4 
percent in 1952 below the 1951 level. 

During the latter half of 1951 and 
1952 output slowed down because of the 
fall in demand both at home and over- 
seas. However, employment during those 
periods did not fall sharply, as em- 
ployers were unwilling to pay off their 
staff for fear of not being able to re- 
gain them when a revival set in. 


As a result, hours of work were re- 
duced and short-time became prevalent, 
and productivity measured by output 
per man showed a marked downturn. 

With the consequent recovery in de- 
mand and hence in output during the 
first part of 1953, productivity for the 
first half of the year returned to the 
high 1951 level. 

Fifty local productivity committees, 
spearheads in Britain’s drive for higher 
productivity, have been established. 

They are part of the more than 100 
such committees that are to be set up in 
cities and towns. These committees, 
formed by the British Productivity 
Council, will encourage meetings and 
discussions between management and 
labor and act as centers for coordinat- 
ing and stimulating local productivity 
efforts. 

Local Committees To Be Aided 


Each local productivity committee 
will be given a grant to launch its pro- 
gram, and financial help will be avail- 
able for general running expenses and 
expenses for special projects. 

These local committees, however, 
form but one part of the three-pronged 
drive which the Council has inaugurated 
in its productivity campaign. The other 
two are the Circuit Scheme under which 
teams from individual firms visit other 
factories to study. methods and tech- 
niques, and the making of productivity 
instructional films, some to be shown on 
TV. The Circuit Scheme teams will be 
composed of two members of manage- 
ment or supervisory level, two from the 
technical level, and two from the work- 
shop level. 

Another interesting productivity de- 
velopment is the setting up of a re- 
volving loan fund of £1 million, which 
has been allocated for productivity pur- 
poses from the sterling counterpart of 
the conditional aid granted to Britain 
under the Mutual Security Act. Under 
this scheme, loans will be available for 
projects likely to increase productivity 
quickly. Of the total, £300,000 is to go 
to agriculture and £700,000 to industry. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Portuguese General 
Budget Approved 


The Portuguese general budget ap- 
proved for 1954 anticipates ordinary 
revenues of 5,328 million escudos (1 es- 
cudo=about US$0.035) or 207 million 
more than in 1953, and approves or- 
dinary expenditures of 5,179 million, 
or 281 million more than in 1953. Thus 
an ordinary surplus of 149 million es- 
cudos, or 74 million less than in the 
1953 budget, is expected. Extraordi- 
nary expenditures are budgeted at 1,882 
million escudos, a record figure, and 
428 million over 1953. 


Of the 1954 total, however, 345 mil- 
lion escudos is for reimbursable ad- 
vances to Government and private fac- 
tories against offshore procurement 
contracts and is offset by a similar 
amount of extraordinary revenues. 
Omitting that item, provision for extra- 
ordinary expenditures is only 83 million 
escudos more than in 1953 and some- 
what less than in 1947 and 1948. 

The appropriation for defense ex- 
penditures under international commit- 
ments is 557 million escudos. The 1954 
allocation for the Six-Year Economic 
Development Plan is 380 million escu- 
dos, or 31 million more than in 1953. 
Extraordinary expenditures are to be 
met mainly by 1,033 million escudos 
of loans, 350 million from surpluses ac- 
cumulated from past years and 134 
million from the ordinary surplus.— 
Emb., Lisbon. 


British Consultant Chosen 
For Kuwait Water Project 


A British engineering firm has been 
selected as a consultant to the Kuwait 
Development Board for a project to 
bring large quantities of fresh water 
to Kuwait from the Shatt-al-Arab 
River in Iraq. The firm will be re- 
sponsible for necessary survey work, 
designs, specifications, and preparation 
of eontract documents for public ten- 
ders as well as supervision of construc- 
tion and working drawings. 

The project will be divided into three 
stages as follows: 

@ Obtaining 30 million gallons of 
water per day for Kuwait from the 
Shatt-al-Arab via pipeline, mainly for 
domestic use. 

@ Increasing the supply to 70 mil- 
lion gallons of water per day as soon 
as possible after completion of the first 
stage, for limited irrigation purposes. 

@ Investigating the possibilities of a 
larger canalization scheme as a long- 
term project. 

If possible, all requirements neces- 
sary for the completion of this project 
reportedly will be purchased within the 
sterling area.—Cons., Kuwait. 
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French Committee To 
Study Prices 


Creation of a committee of ex- 
perts to study the disparity be- 
tween French prices and those 
prevailing elsewhere has been an- 
nounced by the French Minister 
of Finance. 

The objective of the committee 
is to evaluate the causes of the 
existing disparity and to indicate 
the kind of measures to be taken 
to remedy this situation. 

The study will cover the fac- 
tors making up prices—wages, 
taxes, social security charges, 
financial charges, and profit mar- 
gins. In addition, possible changes 
in the Government’s quantitative 
import restrictions and in _ the 
French foreign-trade pattern will 
be included. 

The committee is composed of 
Government officials handling 
price and foreign-trade problems, 
and of professional businessmen 
experienced in industrial and com- 
mercial bookkeeping. 











Taiwan Economy... 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Trust of China financed US$350,000 to 
supply the necessary materials in order 
to further increase production in 1953. 


Cement production amounted to 131,081 
metric tons in the third quarter. This 
brought production for the 9 months 
to 387,168 metric tons, or an annual 
rate of 516,224 metric tons, as com- 
pared with the 1953 production goal 
of 450,000 metric tons. 

Coal-marketing difficulties continued 
during the third quarter, and as a 
result of reduced sales coal production 
decreased from 631,000 metric tons in 
the second quarter to 542,000 metric 
tons in the third quarter. 


During the third quarter, gold pro- 
duction decreased to 68 kilograms from 
82 kilograms in the preceding quarter, 
while sulfur and pyrites output in- 
creased to 1,040 metric tons and 3,768 
metric tons, respectively, from 618 met- 
ric tons and 3,483 metric tons in the 
second quarter. 

Production of crude oil also decreased 
slightly from 727 kiloliters (1 kiloliter= 
264.17 U. S. gallons) in the second quar- 
ter to 699 kiloliters in the third quarter. 


Sugar Leads Export Rise 

Bank of Taiwan statistics on foreign- 
exchange settlements show that ex- 
ports during the third quarter amounted 
to the equivalent of US$38.6 million, as 
compared with US$30.7-million for the 
second quarter and US$24.2 million for 
the corresponding period of 1952, The 
US$7.9 million increase over the pre- 


—— 


ceding quarter was due to a substantig] 
increase in sugar exports which amount. 
ed to US$32.6 million of the quarterly 
total. 

Aside from sugar, however, other ey, 
ports declined slightly from the geg¢. 
ond quarter and showed a considerable 
decrease from the corresponding  periog 
of 1952. Rice was not exported d 
the second and third quarters of 1953 
The export total for the first 9 months 
of 1953 was the equivalent of US$933 
which included US$69.1 million from 
sugar and US$3.3 million from fice 
exports. As another bumper harvest 
was expected from the second rice crop 
it was believed that some rice would 
be exported in the fourth quarter t 
contribute to the attainment of th 
US$120-million export target set fo 
the year 1953. 

According to Bank of Taiwan statis 
tics, US$21.1 million worth of Chinege 
Government foreign exchange was Spent 
on imports during the third quarter, 
This represents a decline of US$L] 
million from the second quarter anda 
decrease of over 28 percent from the 
US$30 million for the corresponding 
quarter of 1952, and brought the total 
since January 1953 to US$66.7 million 

According to the bank’s statistics, 
FOA-financed imports amounted t 
US$10.8 million during the third quar 
ter, bringing the total of such imports 
in the first 9 months of 1953 to US$506 
million. Furthermore, US$1.9 million 
worth of goods were imported with self 
provided exchange during the thid 
quarter, and brought the total import 
of this type since January to USS 
million. 

Japan continued to be Taiwan's leaé 
ing trading partner, taking nearly @ 
percent of its exports and supplying 
over 53 percent of its imports during 
the third quarter. Because of its sugar 
purchases, the sterling bloc, excluding 
Hong Kong, ranked second to Japan 
among purchasers of Taiwan's exports 
accounting for over 32 percent of & 
ports during- the period and supplying 
about 14 percent of imports. 

On September 14, a set of radically 
new measures was enforced for th 
processing of applications for foreigh 
exchange allocations, thereby stream 
lining the import exchange-control sy 
tem and eliminating the requirement 
of 100-percent local-currency deposits 
with application for import foreign && 
change. 

On September 16 the Government 
began to inypose a 20-percent defens 
surtax on purchases of foreign exchange 
for all imports, except industrial equip 
ment and raw materials and most FOA 
commercial procurements, This new 
levy was announced as intending © 
deprive importers of the windfall profits 
resulting from cancellation of the mar 
gin-deposit' requirement for foreigh 
exchange applications, 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





New Administrative Agency Created 





Brazil Revises Trade Control System 


A new Brazilian law revising the country’s trade controls and 
creating a new agency to administer them went into effect on December 


99, 1953. 


The revision was made to provide for more effective coordination 
of trade controls with the Government’s present financial policy and the 


system of auctioning “exchange-pur- 
chase rights” —certificates entitling the 
purchaser to acquire foreign exchange 
and import licenses (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Oct. 19, 1953, p. 10). 


No important changes in the extent 
of Government trade control in Brazil 
are made in the new law, No. 2,145, 
published in the Diario Oficial of 
December 29, 1953. 

The new agency created under the 
Jaw to administer the revised trade 
controls is the Foreign Trade Depart- 
ment (CACEX) under the Ministry of 
Finance. The former foreign trade-con- 
trol agency, the Export-Import Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Brazil (CEXIM), is 
abolished. 

The newly created trade-control 
agency is authorized to: 

@ Issue export and import licenses. 

@ Supervise prices, weights, meas- 
ures, and classifications declared in the 
transactions, with the object of prevent- 
ing exchange frauds. 

®@ Classify imports into categories by 
relative essentiality for the purpose of 
exchange purchases. 

@ Finance in special cases imports 
and exports of highly essential capital 
and consumer goods. 

The Director of CACEX, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of Brazil, will 
become a member of the Council of the 
Superintendency of Money and Credit 
(SUMOC), which will then be composed 
of six voting members. 

A Consultative Commission on Foreign 
Trade, attached to CACEX, was also 
created, with the duty of suggesting to 
the director of CACEX measures 
deemed advisable for the development 
of foreign trade and general policies 
related to the export-import license 
system. 

Foreign trade is subject to licensing 
until January 31, 1955. 


Most Imports Must Be Licensed 

For imports in general, licenses are 
granted by CACEX for goods in the 
fespective categories to persons holding 
exchange-purchase rights in those cate- 
Zories acquired at public auctions held 
in accordance with Council of SUMOC 
instructions. 

The requirement that exchange cer- 
tifleates be acquired at public auction 


not apply to the following 
commodities: , 

Paper and material intended for use by the 

press, and paper imported by publishing and 
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priming companies for production of books, 
accordance with the provisions of Law No. 
1,386 of June 18, 1951 Si ~ a Commerce 
Weekly, July 16, 1951, p. 10). 


Maps, books, newspapers, magazines, and 
similar publications of technical, scientific, 
didactic, or literary nature written in a for- 
eign language, as well as works by Portu- 
guese or Brazilian authors printed in Portu- 
Ee in the Portuguese language; and religious 

ooks written in any language 

Objects and material for educational, social 
assistance, or religious institutions, for their 
own use and for nonprofit purposes. 

Imports by Federal, State, and municipal 
Government agencies, independent Govern- 
ment agencies, Government-controlled agen- 
cies and “‘mixed economy’’ companies, pro- 
vided they are within the budgets of foreign 
exchange needs as os 7 A. reaps 
tive entities by the Council of S 

Industrial machinery and e 
sidered by the Council of SUMOC, after 
consultation with the National Economic 
Council, to be of utmost essentiality to the 
economic development of the country. 


The Council of SUMOC will deter- 
mine general policies for the import 
licensing of merchandise not requiring 
exchange coverage and not subject to 
the requirement that exchange certifi- 
cates be purchased at public auction. 


License-Free Items Specified 


No import licenses are required for 
the following: 


Lt. con- 


Items without exchange coverage intended 
for the sole use of diplomatic missions and 
foreign agencies or their personnel, provided 
the respective Governments grant similar 
treatment to Brazilian missions and their 
personnel. 

Animals, machinery, apparatus, and tools 
portals to an immigrant’s trade and 

rought in by him without exchange cover- 
age to be utilized personally or in his trade. 

Travelers’ baggage, which does not include 
furniture and vehicles, but only clothing and 
objects of personal and domestic use up to 
100,000 cruzeiros in value, calculated at the 
official rate of exchange. 

Possessions of —— transferring their 
residence to Brazil, subject to certain condi- 
tions and provided further that the ggods are 
not intended for commercial purposes. 


Materials for the publishing industry, as 
already described. ‘ 
Maps, books, newspapers, magazines, and 


similar publications, as described. 

Materials for educational, social assistance, 
or religious institutions, as described. 

Certain —_— imported by Brazilian offi- 
cials and Government employees. 

Penalties are provided for importers 
of commodities subject to import license, 
whether or not requiring exchange cov- 
erage, which arrive in Brazil without 
licenses or with fraudulent declarations 
as to price or other essential details. 

Exports of merchandise will be super- 
vised by customhouse authorities to 
verify that they are in accordance with 
the specifications of the respective ex- 
port licenses, 

In general, only duly registered busi- 
nessmen may engage in import transac- 
tions. Exceptions are industrial firms 


and enterprises importing goods for 
their own use or consumption; rural 
associations, including cooperatives, pro- 
vided the goods are intended for their 
own services or for resale to their ~ 
members; Federal, State, or municipal 
Government entities and the like, pro- 
vided they remain within their exchange 
budgets; and individuals who intend to 
use the goods for their own consumption 
and not for commercial purposes. 


Surcharges May Be levied 

The Council of SUMOC’ may au- 
thorize the Exchange Department of 
the Bank of Brazil to establish exchange 
surcharges, variable or not, in accord- 
ance with the nature of the commodity 
imported and the degree of its essenti- 
ality. 

Imports exempted from the system 
of bidding for exchange at fublic 
auction with the exception of immi- 
grant’s tools of trade will not be ex- 
empt from payment of any surcharges 
which may be established, 


Surcharges will be used, in order of 


priority, for payment of subsidies to 
exporters; adjustments of exchange 
transactions effected for Treasury 


account before the date of the law; 
financing .on long terms and at low 
interest rates the modernization of 
agricultural production methods, and 
recovery of the Nation’s agriculture, as 
well as for the purchase of farm and 
livestock products, seeds, fertilizer, in- 
secticides, farm machinery, and equip- 
ment, 


Subsidies paid to exporters, at pres- 
ent fixed for coffee at 5 cruzeiros to 
the U. S. dollar or its equivalent and 
for other products at 10 cruzeiros, will 
be fixed by the Council of SUMOC in 
sueh a way as to include the greatest 
number of export products and may be 
divided into as many as five categories. 

CACEX is authorized to charge fees 
for the issuance of licenses, not to ex- 
ceed one-tenth of 1 percent of the value 
of the license. 


Regulations under decree-law No. 
9,524 of July 26, 1946, requiring invest- 
ment in Treasury bills of part of the 
value of sales of export exchange bills, 
is revoked. 

Notice of extension to December 31, 
1953, of previous Brazilian foreign-trade 
control legislation appeared in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, October 12, 1953, 
page 5. 





Peruvian production of edible fats and 
oils from domestic raw materials in 
1953 is estimated at 26,500 short tons, 
the same amount as in 1952.—Emb., 
Lima, 
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Pakistan Opens Import Licensing To New 
Machinery Items, Books From Dollar Area 


Pakistan will issue licenses for im- 
port from the dollar area during the 
January-June shipping period of several 
types of machinery and parts formerly 
importable only from the nondollar 
area, the Government has announced. 
This easing of restrictions is to apply 
“in special cases where the license of 
the item is considered necessary from 
the dollar area.” 

The new machinery items affected 
are: Packing for engines and boilers; 
ball, roller, and taper bearings; cotton- 
ginning machinery and parts; boilers 
and parts; oil engines and parts; elec- 
tric motors and parts; and road rollers 
and parts. 

The Government also announced that 
during the same period licenses will be 


issued for import from the dollar area 
of standard books on the sciences, arts, 





Haiti Raises Stamp Tax 
On Commercial Papers 


The Haitian stamp tax on commer- 
cial papers has been increased from 10 
centimes to 20 centimes (2 to 4 cents 
in U. S. currency) per 100 gourdes 
(US$20 or fraction thereof of the face 
value of the instrument, by a law pub- 
lished in Le Moniteur of September 26, 
1953. The minimum tax is set at 40 
centimes (8 cents). 

Checks drawn on local banks will 
be subject to a flat rate of 10 centimes 
(2 cents).—Emb., Port-au-Prince. 





Madagascar Raises Export 
Duties on Three Products 


The Madagascan export duty on green 
or roasted coffee, vanilla, and pepper 
has been increased to 10 percent ‘ad 
valorem, by an order of December 18, 
1953, published in the Journal Official 
of Madagascar of December 26. 

Former export tax rates on these 
commodities were 7, 8, and 5 percent, 
respectively. 
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literature, law, medical practice, 
search, and industrial processes, 

Liberalization of the import policy 
on machinery seems to stem from a 
need for certain parts and accessories 
of American-made equipment already 
in Pakistan and for specialized indus- 
trial equipment obtainable only in the 
United States. 


The action to permit importation of 
books from the dollar area was prompt- 
ed by representations made by Pakistan 
booksellers and importers and is indica- > 
tive in part of a growing preference in 
Pakistan for American publications. 

Details of Pakistan’s current import 
policy were announced in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, January 18, 1954, page 7. 


re- 





Japanese Industry ... 


(Continued from Page 4) 


uptrend which had begun in June fol- 
lowing a moderate decline in May. The 
decline, general in practically all groups, 
continued throughout the month except 
for a slight recovery during the closing 
days. The stricter credit control an- 
nounced by the Bank of Japan in Sep- 
tember contributed to the bearish at- 
titude of the market. 


Loans and Deposits Stable 


Loans and discounts of the Bank of 
Japan to private banks, as well as loans 
and discounts of private banks, showed 
little change in October compared with 
the preceding month. Also, private-bank 
deposits actually decreased moderately 
by 2.4 percent. This stabilization of the 
volume of loans and deposits of the 
banking system is another evidence of 
the credit policy adopted by the Bank 
of Japan in September 1953 as a coun- 
ter-inflationary measure. 


Banknoté issues of the Bank of Japan, 
however, increased by 2.4 percent com- 
pared with the pr@ceding month. Gov- 
ernment fiscal operations were a further 
offsetting factor, since total cash pay- 
ments exceeded total receipts by 41.9 
billion yen or US$116.4 million. This 
seasonal excess of payments over re- 
ceipts was nevertheless nearly 20 per- 
cent less than it was in October 1952. 

Department store sales rose sea- 
sonally in October, but to a level 35.4 
percent higher tham in September 1952, 
thus continuing to reflect the high level 
of domestic purchasing power and de- 
mand for consumer goods.—Emb., 
Tokyo. 





The exemption of Indonesian rubber 
from the ordinary export duty is re- 
ported to be continued for the first 
quarter of 1954, not for the first half 
of the year, as stated in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, January 25, 1954, page 9. 





Ceylon Rubber Export 
Duty Reduced 


The Ceylonese duty on sheet 
rubber exports has been reducéd 
to 9 Ceyloh cents a pound, effec. 
tive December 21, 1953. 

The previous duty, effective in 
September 1953, was 10 Ceylon 
cents a pound (1 Ceylon cent= 
approximately one-fifth U.S. cent), 











Canada To Examine 
Antifreeze Duties 


The Canadian Tariff Board has bee, 
ordered by the Finance Minister to 
investigate tariffs on antifreeze, 


Canadian producers contend that low. 
priced imports eventually may destroy 
Canadian production and the Tariff 
Board has been asked to suggest poe 
sible changes in the tariff schedule to 
prevent such a development. Tariffs will 
be examined not only on ethylene glyegl 
the basic ingredient of antifreeze, but 
also on the fiffished product. Both are 


imported in considerable quantities from 
the United States. 

Despite concern over foreign com 
petition imports of ethylene glycol for 
antifreeze from the United States 
dropped from 32,895,136 pounds in th 
first 9 months of 1952 to 12,704,081 
pounds in the first 9 months of 19% 


A deciding factor in this drop in trade 
may be the Canadian Tariff Boards 
decision of March 12, 1953, which limit 
ed duty-free entry to “pure” ethylene 
glycol. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
April 6, 1953, p. 6) Since then products 
consisting mainly of ethylene glycol but 
containing other glycols have been dutt- 
able as chemical compounds at 20 per 
cent ad valorem under tariff item No 
220a. 





Kenyan Imports of Japanese 
Goods Cut by Two-Thirds 


Kenyan imports of Japanese good 
other than textiles are to be cut by 
two-thirds for the first 4 months 
1954. 


At present Kenya completely ban 
all Japanese textiles, but after May ], 
gray unbleached sheeting and wovel 
mercerized cloth may be imported from 
Japan. 

The ban on Japanese textiles was alr 
nounced in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
June 15, 1953, page 16.—Cons. Gen, 
Nairobi. 

. 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





Market Opened for TY Strong Foreign Demand Seen for 
Rice Produced in United States 


The foreign demand for rice from the United States probably will 
remain strong, and U. S. rice exports may continue fairly high for the 
next few years, according to a U. S. Department of, Agriculture com- 
modity specialist, back from a first-hand study of the rice marketing 


Receivers in Morocco 


The Casablanca television station of 
the Compagnie Marocaine de Radio- 
Television (TELMA) is now nearing 
completion and commercial television 
operations are scheduled to begin on 
March 1, 1954, after a short trial period. 

The company’s director general for 
French Morocco has denied press re- 
ports alleging that TELMA (a private 
corporation established June 1952 and 
succeeding the Societe Marocaine 
d'Etudes de Television) had sought and 
obtained a monopoly on the distribution 
of television receiver sets in French 
Morocco. He declared that the company 
has never had the intention of inter- 
fering with the trade and that the sale 
of television receiver sets is in no way 
conditioned or restricted by the terms 
of the 50-year development concession 
which the company has obtained from 
the Protectorate Government. 


French and American television 
receivers, the latter converted for 
French standard 819-screen telecasts, 


already are displayed by a number of 
local radio dealers. 


Owner Fees Vary 


The annual fees payable by owners 
of television receiver sets will vary 
according to screen size, the minimum 
fee being now fixed at 3,000 francs 
(US$8.57) per year. A purchase tax of 
10,000 francs (US$28.57) will be levied 
on all television receiver sets. The 
TELMA official estimated that, during 
the first year of television operations 
in French Morocco, the number of 
receiver sets in public use would not 
exceed 5,000. 

TELMA has joined the newly founded 
Societe Internationale de Programmes 
pour Telediffusion (International Cor- 
poration for Telecast Programs), a 
French corporation created for the 
purpose of distributing broadcast and 
television programs of all kinds, includ- 
ing commercials as well as features. 
Until the Casablanca station is directly 
linked to metropolitan France by a 
chain of relays at Tangier, Seville, and 
Madrid, it will televise feature and 
hewsreel films made in France. 


U. K. Raises Price of Paper 

An increase equivalent to $2.50 a short 
ton has been announced for British-pro- 
duced newsprint, bringing the price to 
$128.75 for the first half of 1954. The 
equalized price, arrived at by equalizing 
the price of domestic newsprint with 
that of newsprint imported from Canada 
and Scandinavia, is $132.50, up $1.25. 

The increases, the first since June 28, 
1953, result from recent rises in the 
Price of imported Scandinavian wood- 
pulp, 
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situation in Asia. 

The specialist says that prospects are 
good for total world trade in rice for 
some time to come, if prices of rice are 
in reasonable relationship to those of 
other cereals. 


“What the world needs is not less rice 
than is now produced,” he states, “but 
rather more rice, of a quality desired 
by consumers at reasonable prices.” 


U. S. rice exports reached a record 
high level in 1952-53, and have con- 
tinued high in the early months of 1953- 
54. Some decline in total. world trade 
in rice occurred in the latter part of 
1953. 

The downward trend in international 
rice shipments late in 1953, together 
with excellent rice crops in all produc- 
ing areas, except Japan and communist 
China, and heavy carryover stocks in 
Burma and Thailand, has occasioned 
some renewed trade concern in recent 
months, 

The USDA _ representative reports, 
however, that although the extreme 
tension of limited rice supplies during 
the postwar years has lessened, there is 
no evidence that the world now is mov- 
ing into a surplus position in rice. 


Need Still Large 


Gains in rice production have been 
unevenly distributed among rice-produc- 
ing areas of the world, but in terms of 
volume, most of the production increase 
has occurred in rice-deficit countries, 
and the specialist says it cannot be as- 
sumed that such increases reduce the 
volume of rice imports needed by a par- 
ticular area, as population also has been 
increasing, and availabilities of rice to 
the principal rice-consuming countries 
have not yet reached prewar levels. 
Furthermore, the prewar levels were 
substantially below recognized nutri- 
tional standards. 

Millions of persons have been forced 
to use less rice and more of other grains 
than they would have preferred, and 
too often, the specialist says, this has 
been taken as indication of a permanent 
change in national food habits. This 
trend was brought about by postwar 
rice shortages and intensified by the 
unfavorable relationship of rice prices 
to prices of other grains. 

Although supplementation of rice 
with other grains has been necessary, 
it cannot be assumed to mean a lessen- 
ing of preference for rice if prices of 
cereal grains are in normal relationship, 
he says, and the basic demand for rice 





will increase if rice is readily available. 

The 1953 world decline in rice trade 
he attributed to the fact that, starting 
in 1952 and continuing through the first 
5 months of 1953, the world price of 
rice advanced materially, in relation to 
prices of other cereals, and world trade 


slackened accordingly. Other factors in 
the trade drop were the excellent rite 
crops in importing countries, and large 
stocks of low-quality rice in some ex- 
porting countries. To the extent that 
such stocks seriously deteriorated, the 
problem became a temporary one in 
terms of the effect on international 
trade. Stocks of good-quality rice now 
are in demand and this demand can be 
expected to continue. 


The USDA representative believes 
that increases in rice production in the 
next few years may be offset con- 
siderably by population growth and in- 
creases in per capita consumption, 

U. S. rice exports, milled basis, to- 
taled 1,741 million pounds in 1952-53, 
compared with 1,724 million pounds the 
year before. For August-October in- 
clusive, they amounted to 323 million 
pounds, compared with 384 million 
pounds in the like period of 1952, 


S. Rhodesia, United Kingdom 
Extend Tobacco Agreement 


The existing tobacco agreement be- 
tween Southern Rhodesia and the 
United Kingdom is to be continued 
through 1958, as a result of discussions 
between the Rhodesian Tobacco Asso- 
ciation and the British Board of Trade 
Tobacco Advisory Committee, repre- 
senting United Kingdom tobacco man- 
ufacturers. , 


The tobacco agreement at present 
extends through 1957, but each year an 
amount is fixed for the fifth year ahead 
to facilitate forward planning by 
growers. 

The United Kingdom under the cur- 
rent agreement is to purchase, provided 
required grades are available in suffi- 
cient quantities at reasonable prices, 85 
million pounds in 1954 and 1955, and 
80 million pounds in 1956 and 1957. The 
amount to be purchased in 1958 under 
the same conditions is 80 million 
pounds.—Emb., London. | 








World Trade Week, May 16-22. 
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World Rubber Supply Meets Demand India Signs Agreements 


World supplies of new rubber pro- 
duced in the year ended June 30, 1953, 
were ample to meet world require- 
ments, Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks has announced in submitting to 
the President and Congress the Depart- 
ment’s Fifth Annual Rubber Report. 

The report, whichfis required under 
the Rubber Act of 1948 and the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 as 
amended, covers principal develop- 
ments in the rubber program and the 
operations of the Commerce Depart- 
ment under both acts. ; 

Although falling prices caused some 
reduction in the world output of nat- 
ural rubber, the report states, it was 
more than offset by the tapering off in 
strategic stockpiling of natural rubber 
by the United States and by a decline 
in the takings and consumption of for- 
eign nations. 

The report contains comprehensive 
statistics of the rubber supply-demand 





Taiwan Expects To Produce 
More Camphor, Byproducts 


The lower price of synthetic camphor 
in the world market prompted the 
Taiwan (Formiosa) Government to es- 
tablish 1954 production goals at 272,280 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) 
of refined natural camphor and 240,000 
kilograms of byproducts. 

The 1953 production goal for refined 
camphor was revised from 384,178 kilo- 
grams to 270,240 kilograms, and a goal 
of 240,000 kilograms was established for 
byproducts. 

Production of refined camphor in kilo- 
grams in 1952 and 10 months of 1953, 
with annual rate for 1953 shown in 
parentheses, was as follows: 1952— 
301,962; 1953—217,024 (260,429). 

Production of six camphor byproducts 
in kilograms in 1952 and in 10 months 
of 1953, with the annual 1953 rate in 
parentheses, was as follows: White oil, 
1952—120,263, 1953—61,478 (73,774); 
brown oil, 1952—55,508, 1953—36,586 
(43,903); ho oil, 1952—33,420, 1953— 
15,336 (18,403); blue oil, 1952—9,817, 
1953—4,886 (5,863); terpineol, 1952— 
1,210, 1953—845 (1,014); pitch, 1952— 
36,547, 1953—27,147 (32,576). 





Portugal Opens New Refinery 


The SACOR (Portuguese Petroleum 
Refining Company) has completed one 
tower of its new topping plant in Lis- 
bon and is now running 1,200 tons of 
crude petroleum a day. Completion of 
the other tower will raise capacity to 
3,400 tons a day, but the company will 
not be able to work at capacity until 
additional storage facilities are finished. 

The cracking plant is scheduled to be 
ready in March, but officials of the 
company consider May a more realistic 
estimate.—Emb., Lisbon. 
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situation and lists actions taken dur- 
ing the past year in the reduction of 
controls and revocation of the Rubber 
Order. 


The report concludes with a brief 
summary of steps leading to legisla- 
tion for the disposal to business firms 
of Government-owned plants produc- 
ing synthetic rubber and feedstocks as 
soon as consistent with national secur- 
ity objectives. 

The report is available at 15 cents 
per copy at the Department of Com- 


merce; from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C.; or 


from any of the Department’s 
Offices. 


Field 





Indonesian Firm To 
Produce Antibiotics 


An Indonesian medicine manufactur- 
ing firm, which is also a leading postwar 
importer and wholesaler of pharmaceu- 
ticals in Djakarta, has announced that 
it will start production of penicillin 
products in March 1954, according to 
the foreign press. The firm would thus 
become the country’s first antibiotic 
processor. 

It is said that all the necessary ap- 
paratus and machinery for the project, 
costing approximately 1 million rupiahs 
(at official rate, 11.40 rupiahs=US$1), 
has already arrived, and that company 
technicians are presently in Europe 
studying production methods. 

The plan is to import penicillin in 
bulk, mix and package it in Indonesia, 
and sell it at the same price as is 
charged for the packaged, imported 
article. The new factory hopes to in- 
crease the availability of antibiotics in 
Indonesia and to afford a foreign-ex- 
change saving for the Government. The 
new factory is expected to produce a 
maximum of 5,000 capsules of anti- 
biotics per hour. 

This firm is the only manufacturer 
of “chaulmoogra esthert,” a medicine 
used in the treatment of leprosy. 





Acetylene Gas Plant 
Opens in Peru 


A new acétylene gas plant was 
inaugurated in Lima by the So- 
ciedad Quimico Industrial Ltda. 
on December 7, 1953. The plant, 
costing 2 million soles (about 
$103,800), is reported to have a 
current capacity of 50,000 cubic 
feet of gas per month. 

This installation makes the 
sixth acetylene gas plant in the 
country.—Emb., Lima. 











For New Steel Plant 


The Government of India and the 
German combine of Krupp and Demag 
signed agreements at New Delhi on 
December 21, 1953, for the financing, 
erection, and initial operation of a new 
steel plant under the name of Hindustay 
Steel, Ltd. 


The agreements supplement the mem- 
orandum of Indo-German collaboration 
in the project signed at Bonn on Ay. 
gust 15, 1953. 

The plant will be a private limited 
company with an authorized capital] of 
1 billion rupees ($210 million). The 
initial capital issue is 500 million rupees 
($105 million), of which 400 miHion 
rupees ($84 million) is to be contributed 
by the Government of India and 10 
million rupees ($21 million) jointly by 
Krupp and Demag. Subsequent issues of 
share capital will be made in the prog. 
ress of expenditure to preserve a ratio 
of 4 to 1 in shareholding between the 
Government of India and the combine, 

/ 
Technical Aid Supplied 

An agreement providing for the ap 
pointment of the combine as technical 
consultants to the Indian Government 
for preparing designs, outlay of works, 
assistance in technical detail, and in 
erection of the plant, was signed at the 
same time. Planning will provide for 
expansion of the initial capacity of 
500,000 tons to 1 million tons of steel. 
Present plans call for the production of 
categories of steel now in short supply 
in India, such as plate and flat products, 
required for the automobile and ship 
building industries, and for railway 
rolling stock. 

The German combine is to be respon 
sible for the commissioning of the plant 
and will guarantee its performance. The 
plant is expected to be completed 4 
years after the site is selected. After 
commissioning, the combine will con 
tinue as consultants for an additional 
period of 3 years, without additional 
payment. A penalty clause in the agree 
ment provides for refund of the _full 
amount of the consultation fee of 2 
million rupees ($4,410,000) if the Ger 
man combine should fail to fulfill its 
obligations. 


Previous announcement of this pro} 
ect appeared in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, September’14, 1953, page 11, 

World production of barley and oats 
in 1953-54 is now estimated at 129.8 mik 
lion short tons, according to information 
available to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. This is 1 million tons above the 
first estimate, announced in October 
1953, but 2 percent less than the large 
1952-53 harvest. 


World Trade Week, May 16-22. 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 


LS. Funds To Assist U. S. Coal Exports Decline in 1953 


Indian Steel Purchase 


India’s farm equipment manufactur- 
ers, railways, and construction indus- 
tries will be the principal consumers of 
900,000 tons of steel being provided 
this year under the largest single Indo- 
American project negotiated as part 
of the U. S. technical cooperation pro- 
gram for India, the Foreign Operations 
Administration reports. 

The steel agreement, signed early in 
January in New Delhi by the Director 
of the U. S. Operations Mission and the 
Government of India, provides $25.5 
million in U. S. funds to finance the 
purchase of steel from free-world mar- 
kets outside of India. 


The Government of India will deposit 
the rupee equivalent of the controlled 
pool price of the steel in a development 
fund to be used for further projects 
under the Indo-American program. It 
will also meet ocean transportation and 
handling costs, estimated at the equiva- 
lent of $3.15 million. 


The production of food, which has a 
high priority in India’s Five-Year Plan, 
has been held back by the shortage of 
steel, and about 40,000 tons of steel im- 
ported under the agreement will be 
earmarked for agricultural and rural 
development uses. During the past 2 
years, India has received $16,885,000 to 
import iron and steel for making farm 
tools and implements as part of the 
food production program. 


The remainder of the 200,000 tons of 
steel will be allocated as follows: 23.5 


‘percent to shipbuilding and repairs, 


hospital equipment, pipes, tubes, indus- 
trial machinery, and oil drums and 
containers; 43 percent to railway car 
building and other railway require- 
ments; 8.4 percent to river valley proj- 
ects; and 5 percent to small-scale and 
cottage industries and the petroleum 
industry. 

Although India’s own steel industry 
is large, by Asian standards, output is 
less than half enough to meet the esti- 
mated annual demand. Normal annual 
production is about 1 million tons, and 
the annual need in 1954 is expected to 
Teach 2.9 million. 

Expansion of steel and pig iron pro- 
duction in India is included in the Five- 


Year Plan and work is already under 
way, 





Milk Pesteurisation Plant 
Planned in Venezuela 


Dairymen in eastern Venezuela are 

feported planning to establish a $360,- 

pasteurization and bottling plant 

at Zaraza in the State of Guarico to 

supply milk to towns in the region. 

Plans call for a daily capacity of 20,000 
liters—Emb., Caracas. 
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Oversea shipments of U. S,. coal 
through U. S. ports in December 1953 
totaled 1,241,466 long tons, bringing the 
total for the year to 13,226,546 tons. 

These figures indicate a decrease from 
those of last year. Shipments in Decem- 


ber 1952 were 1,538,794 tons, and the 
total for the year 1952 was 24,604,325 
tons. 

December 1953 shipments by ports 
and countries of destination are shown 
in the following table: 


(In gross tons) 




























































Country of Philadelphia Baltimore Hampton Rdg. Destination 
Destination Anth. Bitm. Bitm. Bitm. totals 

I yj ctccttnke tiie eae © 2 toeee ne 12,213 12,213 
SITU... decesnitsiicnnditentnas Minieines”. Cake vacate 17,743 17,743 
France oils 3,433 3,433 
Qe nics crcidekettah’ eabinns i * ee 117,505 145,922 
iit. smc 208,297 228,021 
Netherlands 274,588 303,511 
re SS SE ae . 4,529 4,529 
IPUIII  Snccencictecnctpticdecs ful O° “nated 5,284 5,284 
Trieste PETS RE a 9,792 9,792 
ll, eee CUS 44,584 48,080 

otal Africa —_—_ 

ena Berepe «ic. SR <i . top 697,968 778,528 
Ps ed a a 6,227 
tony <ey 65,102 65,102 

Sass sia 17,743 17,7 
Cuba . f 44 es 3,954 “Ts 
Uruguay sieoa? tat Se Ricks 9,998 9,998 

Total —-- 

South America ........ 7,487 44 6,227 96,797 110,555 
| a ee aa nae Se eh ee mn 9,731 9,731 
IIE ccnmecoctadsoceudticcameazcn | Get lg ce See 7,345 
Japan snsagabeicdiblicts: < sitetingin. ait i ae 56,698 268,679 825,377 
REE AB RRA AIM a ae 9,930 9,930 

Total all —_—— — 

Other Aes veces 6,827 _ 518 56,698 288,340 352,383. 

Grand total................... 17,810 562 139,989 1,083,105 1,241,466 





Pharmaceuticals To Be Made 
In New Pakistan Laboratory 


A well-established firm at Lahore 
plans to open a pharmaceutical manu- 
facturing laboratory in Nowshera in 
the Northwest Frontier Province, ac- 
cording to the Pakistan press, The labo- 
ratory will have an invested capital of 
10 million rupees (1 Pakistan rupee= 
approximately US$0.30). 

Although production is expected to 


commence early in 1954, completion of 
the entire plant will require several 
years, the report states. A native doc- 
tor, who has recently returned from 
the United States after training in this 
particular field, will be in charge of 
the laboratory. 


Iraq May Set Up New 
Carpet, Textile Plants 


The Iraqi Development Board has 
decided to employ Indian consultants to 
study the possibility of establishing in 
Iraq a carpet industry which would 
utilize domestically produced wool, 

The same consulting engineering firm 
was awarded a contract for the study 
and preparation of plans to build a 
cotton textile factory with 12,000 spin- 





dles and 300 looms for the production 


of fine yarns and textiles from long- 
staple cotton, which would be imported. 
The factory will be designed to spin 
and weave artificial silk also. 





World Trade Week, May 16-22. 


Plans To Make 
Newsprint in 1954 


India’s first newsprint manufactur- 
ing project, the National Newsprint 
and Paper Mills, Ltd. (Nepa Mills), lo- 
cated in Madhya Pradesh, is expected 
to get into production some time this 
year. 


Construction of the groundwood mill 
and the paper mill is nearly finished. 
Installation of pulp grinders, bull 
screens, mechanical pulp washers and 
refiners, centrifugal screens, deckers, 
and a number of pumps and motors 
has been completed. 


Although the chemical recovery unit 
will not be ready until early next year, 
management reportedly has decided to 
start newsprint production as soon as 
the groundwood mill and paper ma- 
chine are completed. Imported chemi- 
cal pulp will be used pending comple- 
tion of the chemical pulp plant. 

Cost of the project is now estimated 
at $12,600,000. The company, which as 
of July 31, 1953, was capitalized at 
$2,940,000, will require additional fi- 
nancing. Nearly half of the capital 
was contributed by the State Govern- 
ment, which has also lent the company 
more than $6,000,000, partly financed 
by a loan from the Government of 
India. . r: 





Colombia’s 1953 supply of fats and 
oils for food purposes is estimated at 
58,400 short tons, an increase of 5 per- 
cent from the preceding year.—Emb., 
Bogota. 

















Randall Commission Recommends 


Clarence B. Randall, Chairman of the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy established by the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
last August, presented to the President and the Congress on January 
23 the Commission’s report on the results of its study of U. S. foreign 


economic policy. 

The Commission’s report recom- 
mends a series of actions in the field 
of policy and administration designed 
to reduce existing obstacles te VU. S. 
foreign trade and to increase reliance 
on enlarged international trade, look- 
ing to the eventual elimination of ex- 
traordinary economic. assistance pro- 
grams. 

These recommendations embody steps 
which; it is suggested, should be grad- 
ually applied over a series of years con- 
sistent with the soundness of the U. S. 
domestic economy. 

The Commission’s recommendations 
cover a wide range of subjects in the 
field of U. S. foreign economic relation- 
ships, including foreign aid, technical 
assistance, U. S. foreign investment, 
agricultural and raw-material prob- 
lems, tariff levels and administration, 
labor standards, East-West trade, mer- 
chant marine policy, tourism, and cur- 
rency convertibility. 

Each of the recommendations set 
forth in the report is concurred in by 
a majority of its 17 members. The nu- 
merous dissents or separate statements 
by one or more individual members on 
the various recommendations are set 
forth in the text and accompanying 
statements. P 


Commission's Study Covers 
Wide Range of Subjects 


The Commission was established by 
Congress in August of 1953 under Title 
Ill of the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1953. It was directed by 
the act “. . . to examine, study, and 
report on the subjects of international 
trade and its enlargement consistent 
with a sound domestic economy, our 
foreign economic policy, and the trade 
aspects of our national security and 
total foreign policy; and to recom- 
mend appropriate policies, measures, 
and- practices.” The act’ specifically 
required the Commission to consider 
and report on a wide range of individual 
matters pertaining to this general sub- 
ject. 

The Commission consists of 17 mem- 
bers, composed of 5 members of the 
Senate appointed by the Vice President, 
5 members of the House of Representa- 
tives appointed by*the Speaker, and 7 
private citizens appa@inted by the Pres- 
ident, as follows: 

Clarence B. Randall, Chicago, II1., 
Chairman; Lamar Fleming, Jr., Hous- 
ton, Tex., Vice Chairman; David J. 
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McDonald, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Cola G. 
Parker, Neenah, Wis.; Jesse W. Tapp, 
San Francisco, Calif.; John Hay Whit- 
ney, New York, N. Y.; John H. Wil- 
eliams, Cambridge, Mass. 

Senator Eugene D. Millikin, Colo.; 
Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Iowa; 
Senator Prescott Bush, Conn.; Sena- 
tor Walter F. George, Ga.; Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, Va. 

Representative Daniel A. Reed, N. Y.; 
Representative Richard M. Simpson, 
Pa.; Representative John M. Vorys, 
Ohio; Representative Jere Cooper, 
Tenn.; and Representative Laurie C. 
Battle, Ala. 


Adherence to Three Basic 
Principles Required 

In the introduction to its report the 
Commission urged that “the strength 
of our domestic economy requires ad- 
herence to three fundamental princi- 
ples: 

@ “The freest possible opportunity 
for the development of individual tal- 
ents and initiative in the utilization of 
private resources and through the free 
association of workers. 

@ “The maintenance of vigorous, but 
fair, competition. 

@ “The maintenance of a broad, free 
market for goods and services. Our 
primary reliance should therefore be 
upon the incentives of the free enter- 
prise system, the stimulating effects 
of competition, and the stabilizing in- 
fluence of free markets. 

“In moving toward a fresh release 
of these expansive forces, here and 
abroad, we must not expect to repeal 
history. The present fabric of our laws, 
the obligations which we have assumed 
under the necessities of national de- 
fense, the customs and traditions of 
our people, the basic protective stand- 
ards of our laws that safeguard wages, 
commerce, industry, and agriculture, 
must all be respected. Where changes 
are required they must be embarked 
upon gradually, with every precaution 
possible taken to avoid dislocations in 
our present systems of production, and 
distress to individual citizens,” 


Further Action Needed To 
Solve Dollar Gap Problem 


Fundamental to the report is the 
Commission's view concerning the prog- 
ress which has been made toward a 
solution of the world dollar problem 
and the stage of this progress which 


Policy Changes . 


we have now reached. Pointing out re 
ductions since 1946 in the ave 
world dollar deficit and the fact that 
marked improvements during the past 
2 years for the first time since the war 
have brought U. S. foreign trade ex. 
clusive of military exports into balance, 
the report states: 


“. , « Of major importance for this 
report is the interpretation of this cur. 
rent improvement. There is a disposition 
in some quarters to conclude that the 
world’s dollar problem has at length 
been solved. This conclusion gains 
plausibility from the fact that, with 
some important exceptions, the West- 
ern European countries have been mak. 
ing substantial economic progress. 

“Their industrial production is now 
much above prewar; foreign trade, both 
within Western Europe and with the 
outside world, is also much above pre 
war; the internal financial situation 
in most of the countries has much im 
proved and inflation has been checked; 
direct internal controls have been re 
moved or relaxed and, again with some 
exceptions, general monetary and fiscal 
controls have been more effectively ap- 
plied. Finally, through the Organiza 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, significant headway has been made 
toward liberalizing and widening the 
area of multilateral trade and payment, 
both within Western Europe and with 
its oversea trading areas. 

“This is an impressive record, and 
this Commission feels confidence in its 
conclusion that genuine progress = 
been made toward establishing the 
ditions in which multilateral trade and 
payment may be made worldwide, and 
the dollar deficit removed, not primarily 
through trade and payment restrictions 
but in a relatively free market. But it 
is the Commission’s view that much yet 
remains to be accomplished before 4 
dependable and durable solution of the 
dollar problem can be achieved.” 


Recommendations Given Together 
With Varying Viewpoints 

The report and its detailed recon 
mendations are difficult to summarize 
in such a way as to present a rounded 
picture of the findings and viewpoints 
of the Commission. This results, in part 
from the diverse aspects of U. S. for 
eign economic relationships treated by 
the discussion and recommendations, 
and the fact that the conclusions and 
recommendations on individual subjects 
are importantly interrelated. In equally 
important part, this difficulty results 
from the structure of the report and 
the variety of viewpoints represented 
in the dissenting or separately ‘concur 
ring statements included on behalf of 
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jndividual members and groups of mem- 
bers, in connection with many of the 
most important recommendations, 

The report consists of an introduction 
and separate sections on individual 
phases of the problem, under the fol- 
Jowing 11 headings: 

The Postwar Dollar Problem, For- 
eign Aid and Technical Assistance, 
Progress and Responsibility, U. S. For- 
eign Investment, Problems of Agricul- 
ture and Raw Materials, U. S. De- 
pendence on Imported Materials, Tariffs 
and Trade Policy, Adjustment to In- 
creased Imports, Labor Standards in 
International Competition, Related 
Problems of Trade Adjustment, and 
Currency Convertibility. 

Supplementary statements, dissenting 
opinions, and statements of dissent are 
set forth as the individual majority 
recommendations to which they per- 
tain appear in the course of these 11 
sections. 


Report Includes Separate 
Statements by Members 


In addition, the report contains at 
its end a general statement by Sena- 
tor Millikin differing broadly with the 
conclusions and recommendations of 
the Commission majority on many of 
the subjects dealt with in the body of 
the report, and stressing the need for 
further study and hearings by appro- 
priate committees of the Congress and 
by the executive agencies incident to 
congressional and executive action rec- 
ommended in the report. 

The report also contains a separate 
statement filed by Representatives Reed 
and Simpson, presenting their general 
dissent from the Commission’s proce- 
dure and findings, im addition to their 
specific dissents as indicated in the 
text. Representatives Reed and Simp- 
son submitted to the Commission on 
January 25 alternative recommenda- 
tions together with a statement of the 
principles upon which they are based. 

Persons interested in the subject 
should find it especially valuable to 
read the full text of the report of the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Pol- 
icy, which is obtainable for 35 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or from U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. 

Because of the length and diversified 
coverage of the Commission’s recom- 
Mendations and the various points of 
view expressed therein by various mem- 
bers of the Commission, it appears un- 
desirable too briefly to summarize them. 
For this reason, and in view of space 
limitations, Foreign Commerce Weekly 
will present a summary of the recom- 
Mendations in two installments. 


Recommendations in Three 
Major Fields Summarized 
The first installment, published here, 


. COvers the recommendations made by 


the Commission in the fields of ‘Tariffs 
and Trade Policy,” including “Adjust- 
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ment to Increased Imports,” and “Labor 
Standards in International Competi- 
tion.” A summary of the Commission’s 
recommendations in the remaining sec- 
tions of the report will be published 
in the next issue. It should be borne 
in mind that the Commission’s recom- 
mendations cover this wider range of 
subjects and that the report’s recom- 
mendations in separate fields are inter- 
related, 

Faced with the necessity of present- 
ing this summary in two installments, 


Foreign Commerce Weekly has selected 
the above-listed three subjects for its 
initial installment in the belief that 
these phases of the report, as far as 
it is possible to separate them from the 
remainder of the topics covered, will 
be of mere direct initial interest. to 
most of its readers. This selection does 
not, however, reflect the sequence in 
which these individual topics are treat- 
ed in the body of the report nor the 
Commission’s view of their relative im- 
portance, 


Commission Urges Changes on Broad 
Front in Tariffs and Trade Policy 


The Randall Commission in its report prefaces its specific recom- 
mendations in the fleld of tariffs and trade policy with a number of 


general observations. 
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Judging from the predominance of this subject in the submissions 


mad 
and economic point of view, U. S. poli- 
cies in fields connected with the tariff 
have come to be regarded as\of key 
importance by both the American and 
the foreign public.” 

It believes this to be “an over- 
emphasis,” however, and that “any 
adequate program requires appropriate 
policies on a broad front, in foreign 
countries as well as here, including 





This is the first of two installments 
of a summary of the Randall Commis- 
sion’s report. This part covers the 
Commission’s recommendations in the 
field of “Tariffs and Trade Policy,” 
including “Adjustment to Increased 
Imports” and “Labor Standards in In- 
ternational Competition.” 


The second part, summarizing the 
remaining sections of the r€port, will 
appear in Foreign Commerce: Weekly, 


’ February 8, 1954. 
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but not limited to policies with respect 
to convertibility and investments.” Nor 
does it believe that any assumptions 
should “be made as to the key position 
of U. S. tariffs and customs procedures, 
relative to the many. impediments 
which exist in the world to the inter- 
national movement of goods and to 
the most effective application of capital 
and labor.” 

While “fully aware of the arguments” 
in its favor, the Commission believes 
that “free trade is not possible under 
the conditions facing the United States 
today. Even in moving toward greater 
freedom of trade, we must consider all 
the rigidities, both here and elsewhere, 
which negate some of the premises upon 
which the arguments for free trade 
rest. The fact is we have moved far 
from a world in which complete inter- 
national specialization of labor is pos- 
sible.” 


“Yet,” the Commission believes, “the 


to it, the Commission observes that, “from a _ psychological 





nations of the free world would be 
stronger and more cohesive if many of 
the existing barriers to the exchange 
of their goods were reduced, if unneces- 
sary uncertainties and delays created 
by such barriers were eliminated, and 
if adequate international arrangements 
for discussing and finding solutions to 
their common trade problems were de- 
veloped and maintained. The measures 
described below are aimed at contribut- 
ing to these broad objectives.” 


It will be noted that several strong 
dissents were filed by certain members 
of the Commission, with regard to both 
this phase of the program and to vari- 
ous particular proposals. Summaries of 
the alternative recommendations of 
Representatives Reed and Simpson, filed 
separately on January 25, are here 
included under the respective topics of 
the original report. 


"Buy American" Act 


General Position—“The ‘Buy Ameri- 
can’ Act and legislative provisions of 
other acts containing the ‘Buy Ameri- 
can’ principle should be amended to 
give authority to the President to ex- 
empt from the provisions of such legis- 
lation the bidders from other nations 
that treat our bidders on an equal basis 
with their own nationals. Pending such 
amendment, the President by—Execu- 
tive Order should direct procurement 
agencies in the public interest to con- 
sider foreign bids which satisfy all 
other considerations on substantially 
the same price basis as domestic bids.” 

Individual Positions—Mr, _McDonald 
believes that the “Buy American” Act 
and the legislative provisions of other 
acts containing that provision should 
be repealed. 

Senator Millikin is not now prepared 
to accept the general recommendation 
on this subject, expressing serious 
doubts as to the economic effects of 
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these proprosals, their administrative 
feasibility, and the Presidential author- 
ity to take the recommended interim 
action. 

Representatives Reed and Simpson do 
not.agree with either recommendation 
on this subject. “The act.should now 
be applied to protect the industrial base 
essential to national security and sound 
economy of the United States.” Recog- 
nizing that certain public service indus- 
tries are basic to the entire economy, 
in both peace and war, they urge “the 
necessity of insuring that their opera- 
tion is not dependent upon any foreign 
sources of supply of equipment or 
maintenance which cannot be depended 
upon.in any emergency.” 


Customs Classification 


General Position—‘‘Congress should 
direct the President to have the Tariff 
Commission undertake a study of the 
tariff schedules immediately, with the 
stated purpose of framing proposals 
for the simplification of commodity def- 
initions and rate structures; this study 
should be completed -within a definite 
time period and the Tariff Commission 
should be provided during this period 
with an appropriately eniarged staff. 


“Congress should empower the Presi- 
dent, on the basis of such recommenda- 
tions, to proclaim such changes in com- 
modity definitions and changes in rates 
as he determines to be appropriate, 
provided that such changes do not ma- 
terially alter the total of duties collect- 
ed pursuant to any group of rates 
affected by such simplifying changes 
when calculated on imports in a speci- 
fied base period. 

“The Department of the Treasury 
should formulate proposals designed to 
simplify the problem of classifying ar- 
ticles not enumerated in our tariff 
schedules. To that end, consideration 
should be given to eliminating the mul- 
tiple and conflicting standards which 
now apply in the classification of such 
articles, such as ‘similitude’ and ‘com- 
ponent of chief value,’ and developing 
a single standard of classifications for 
the widest practicable application.” 

Individual Positions—Senator Milli- 
kin favors simplification of tariff classi- 
fication but believes that the authority 
to change rates of duty suggested is 
too broad, and fails to provide for tak- 
ing into account injury to domestic 
producers. He fears the _ unsettling 
effect upon established American busi- 
ness of such a program, would like to 
see the items to be affected before com- 
mitting himself, and urges adequate 
notice and hearings. 


Customs Administration 


General Position — “The Senate 
should promptly consider H. R. 6584 
now before it, which would amend and 
improve the customs valuation provi- 
sions of our law by eliminating so- 
called ‘foreign value’ as a basis of valua- 
tion and by other simplifying changes. 
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In addition, the Department of the 
Treasury should be directed to make a 
study and report to the Congress on 
the feasibility and effect of making 
greater use of the actual invoice price 
of imported goods for valuation pur- 
poses in transactions between a buyer 
and a seller who are independent of 
each other. In that connection it should 
also consider and report upon the feasi- 
bility of making more efficient use of 
the ‘antidumping’ law, 

“The Department of the Treasury 
should be directed to make a continuing 
study of difficulties and delays in 
customs administration and to report 
the results of its studies each year to 
the Congress, together with any pro- 
posals for legislative action. 


e@ “The first of the regular reports 
herein recommended should indicate 
those detailed administrative provisions 
of the tariff laws which should be modi- 
fied so that adequate discretion can be 
granted to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to insure the greatest possible speed 
and efficiency of administration in the 
operation of customs. 


@ “The first report should also set 
forth progress made through recent 
administrative action in simplifying 
customs procedures, including measures 
taken in accordance with the Customs 
Simplification Act of 1953.” 

Individual Positions—Senator Millikin 
defers his comment on H. R. 6584. 
Since that bill is now before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, of which he 
is Chairman, he regards it inappro- 
priate to prejudge the testimony in 
the prospective hearings. 


Antidumping, Countervailing 


General Position — “In connection 
with the application of antidumping 
duties, the task of determining, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of existing 


law, “that an industry in the United 
States is being or is likely to be 
injured ’ by foreign dumping 


should be transferred from the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury to the Tariff 
Commission, The Department of the 
Treasury should be directed to study 
and report to the Congress on any 
statutory amendments which may be 
needed to permit the continuance of 
shipments pending investigation of sus- 
pected dumping; and at the same time 
it should report on any measures needed 
to effect speedier and more efficient 
operation of antidumping provisions in 
proper cases. 

“The. President should study appro- 
priate methods to assure that Ameri- 
can industry is not injured by embar- 
goes upon or other impediments to 
exports of raw materials to the United 
States for use in processing here. In 
this connection, he should direct the 
Department of the Treasury to review 
the effectiveness of existing counter- 
vailing duty provisions of the law, 
should consider any alternative meas- 
ures which may be available for achiev- 


ing this purpose, and if necessary should 
make appropriate recommendations t9 
the Congress.” 

Individual Positions—Representativeg, 
Reed and Simpson concur in the gen. 
eral recommendations, and add that the 
test of “injury to domestic industries” 
requires revision in the light of tech. 
nological developments in industry and 
reciprocal trade policies of recent years, 
Also, the law should guarantee adequate 
notice and hearings to the importer, 
should not permit retroactive applica. 
tion of antidumping practices, as well ag 
long delay before final determinations, 


Most-Favored-Nation Policy 


“Our policy of nondiscrimination in 
trade matters, as reflected in our un- 
conditional most-favored-nation policy, 
should not be changed. 


GAIT, Trade Agreements Act 


General Position — “The organiza- 
tional provisions of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade should be 
renegotiated with a view to confining 
the functions of the contracting parties 
to sponsoring multilateral trade nego- 
tiations, recommending broad trade 
policies for individual consideration by 
the legislative or other appropriate 
authorities in the various countries, and 
providing a forum for consultation re- 
garding trade disputes. The organiza- 
tional provisions renegotiated in accord. 
ance with this recommendation should 
be submitted to the Crongress for ap 
proval either as a treaty or by joint 
resolution. 


“The President’s power to negotiate 
trade agreements under the Trade 
Agreements Act and to place them in 
force should be extended for not less 
than 3 years, with appropriate safe- 
guards. Such a period should give time 
for considering the effects of the ree. 
ommendations for action here and of 
the actions taken abroad to restore 
multilateral trade and payments as in 
the past, and for Congress to give ade- 
quate consideration to the renegotiated 
organizational provisions of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, as 
recommended above. Consideration 
should be given to extending the Trade 
Agreements Act for a longer period 
than 3 years, with such safeguards as 
experience then indicates to be neces- 
sary.” 

Individual Position—Representatives 
Reed and Simpson recommend that: 


@ “The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, if extended at this time, should 
be continued for not more than 2 years. 
Meanwhile, changes in existing tariff 
rates should be made only after indi- 
vidual study by Congress of the effect 
of the proposed changes upon the par 
ticular industry and the entire economy, 

e@ “Administrative procedures should 
be provided to permit those industries 
which have already laid off employees, 
or are now or hereafter threatened 


with layoffs, because of low-priced for- - 
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eign competition to seek and, where 

tified, obtain tariff adjustments 
which will place foreign producers on an 
equal competitive basis in the U. S. 
market. 


e “During the period of any exten- 


‘sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 


ments Act a thorough review of the 
tariff structure of the United States 
should be made by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, industry by industry, and product 
line by product ling. Such review should 
be held through open hearings, with 
ample opportunity for all parties with 
a legitimate interest to be heard. From 
this review recommendations for a new 
tariff strueture should be made for 
submission to the Congress as a new 
pase from which our foreign economic 
policy could be developed . . . In any 
review, protection should be eliminated 
or avoided for industries which are eco- 
nomically unsound and are not required 
for the. economy and security of the 
country . . . In mass-production indus- 
tries, with high and efficient mechanized 
processes, tariffs can be low or non- 
existent.” 


Executive Authority on Import Contrels 

General Position — “The President 
should be delegated broad powers under 
the Trade Agreements Act to enter 
into multilateral negotiations looking 
toward a reduction of tariff rates on a 
gradual basis. The President’s power 
to increase rates should not thereby 
be curtailed. The President should be 
authorized for the 3 years following 
the renewal of the act to reduce tariff 
rates to the following extent: 


a. “Pursuant to multilateral trade 
agreement negotiation, the President 
should be authorized to reduce existing 
tariff rates by not more than 5 percent 
of present rates in each of the first 
3 years of the new act. 


b. “On the basis of information pro- 
vided by the Tariff Commission, the 
President should be authorized, with 
or without receiving reciprocal conces- 
sions, to reduce tariffs by not more than 
one-half of rates in effect January 1, 
1945, on products which are not being 
imported or which are being imported 
in negligible volume. Any such reduc- 
tions should be made in steps spread 
over a period of 3 years, 

ce. “The President should be author- 
ized to reduce to 50 percent ad valorem, 
or its equivalent, any rate in excess 
of that ceiling, except that any such 
reduction should take place by stages 
over a period of 3 years. 

d. “Reductions in rates pursuant to 
the foregoing should not be cumulative 
as to any commodity. 

e. “In the exercise of these powers, 
the existing prenegotiation procedures, 
including public notice and hearings 
before the Tariff Commission and before 
an interdepartmental committee, should 
be followed and peril-point determina- 
tions should be made. Moreover, the 
Provisions of the escape clause should 
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apply to tariff reductions made under 
this, authority. 

“In extending the tariff-negotiating 
authority of the President, the Con- 
gress should direct that in future nego- 
tiations subdivisions of classification 
categories which would give rise to 
new confusion or controversy over 
classification be avoided to the max- 
imum extent possible. 

“The President should make an an- 
nual report to the Congress on the 
operation of the trade agreements pro- 
gram including information on new ne- 
gotiations undertaken, changes made in 
tariff rates, and reciprocal concessions 
obtained. 


“The escape clause and the peril- 


point provisions should~ be retained. . 


However, the statute should be amended 
expressly to spell out the fact that the 
President is authorized to disregard 
findings under these provisions when- 
ever he finds that the national interest 
of the United States requires it. 


“The same standards of sanitation 
and health should be applied to import- 
ed as to domestic goods. Plant and 
animal quarantine provisions should be 
maintained. The desirability of con- 
sulting with other countries, with a 
view to creating greater understanding 
abroad of the standards being enforced 
by the United States, should be stud- 
ied.” 

Individual Positions—Senator Milli- 
kin observes that adequate information 
is not available on which to evaluate 
the desirability of authorizing the Pres- 
ident to make the several types of duty 
reductions proposed. The authority to 
establish a 50-percent ad valorem tariff 
ceiling, in_particular, is questioned on 
the grounds of its lack of selectivity, 
possible injury to some industries, and 
loss of bargaining power for obtaining 
reciprocal concessions from other coun- 
tries. 

Representatives Reed and Simpson 
object to the general position recom- 
mended, on the ground that the various 
protests submitted by industry as to 
the effects of the trade liberalization 
upon the economy and the defense base 
of the country have largely been ig- 
nored. Also, beyond “protestations of 
mild concern for workers and farmers 
who might suffer, no recommendation 
is made in the report for their relief 
from the impacts of the recommenda- 
tions, if adopted.” 

In their separate minority report, 
Representatives Reed and Simpson rec- 
ommend with regard to proposal (a) 
that “any further reduction of any rate 
should be made on a selective basis, in- 
dustry by industry and commodity by 
commodity, after a careful analysis of 
the potential impact of such cuts on 
each industry and each segment of agri- 
culture, their employees and the com- 
munities in which they operate.” With 
regard to proposal (b), Representatives 
Reed and Simpson indicate that clarifi- 
cation is needed as to the meaning of 


“not being imported.” They object to 
proposal (c), insisting that “whether or 
not any particular rate should be re- 
duced should be determined upon in- 
dividual study.” 


Adjusting to Higher Imports 

Mr. McDonald prepared for the Com- 
mission a detailed proposal for Gov- 
ernment assistance to facilitate adjust- 
ment in case injury should be caused 
by tariff changes. He expressed doubt 
that any President would be disposed, 
except in cases of extreme urgency, to 
lower tariffs below the point specified 
by the Tariff Commission under the 
“peril-point” and “escape-clause” pro- 
visions unless some machinery is at 
hand to make it possible to do so with- 
out causing injury to individual work- 
ers, business establishments, and vul- 
nerable communities. 

While expressing its deep interest 
in the proposal and agreeing that it 
sHould be presented to the public, the 
Commission “decided that it could not 
recommend the proposal to the Gov- 
ernment for the reason that no matter 
how great our sympathy may be for the 
problems of a displaced worker, or those 
of a business with a shrinking volume, 
this is but one phase of a much broader 
problem.” 

Mr. Williams sympathizes with the 
general intent of Mr. McDonald’s pro- 
posal but cannot now subscribe to its 
details. He believes the broader prob- 
lem of which it is a part deserves ser- 
ious study by the Administration. Mr. 
Tapp concurs in this statement. 

Mr. Whitney points out that “the 
recommendations made for tariff reduc- 
tion imply a gradual and carefully con- 
sidered step-by-step adjustment.” “This 
gradual approach,” he thinks, “should 
make it possible for those few com- 
panies, communities, and workers that 
might be affected to make their own 
adjustment in the same way as similar 
adjustments have been made in the 
past.” Any residual “hardships should 
be given the same consideration which 
is offered to United States citizens un- 
der plans formulated for dealing with 
economic adjustments arising from 
other causes.” 

Mr. Parker, Senator Bush, and Rep- 
resentative Vorys take the position that 
“if ‘trade, not aid’ is to mean that in 
order to stimulate trade we substitute 
domestic aid for foreign aid, we will 
have instituted for one that is rapidly 
diminishing an aid program that will 
expand, Our foreign policy should be 
aimed at eliminating the necessity for 
aid programs, at home and abroad.” 
They also call attention to the various 
forms of Government aid now available 
to industry and workers threatened 
with injury. 

Senator Millikin expresses opposition 
to the proposal of Mr. McDonald, in- 
dicating his belief that such a program 
represents “an infringement on human 
dignity and our conception of individual 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Turkey—Land of Progress and Promise 


Samuel W. Anderson 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


for International Affairs 


President Celal Bayar of Turkey, now making an official visit to 
the United States, represents a nation of people determined to obtain 
the full benefits of modern scientific production and the maximum 


degree of individual liberty. 


The sweeping economic and political changes which haye taken 


place during the past 4 years reflect 
the dynamic nature of Turkish society 
and the energy and determination of 
the Turkish people. 

During this period we have observed 
three basic but interrelated types of 
change in Turkey which have altered 





President Bayar and his party, who 
arrived in Washington, D. C., on Janu- 
ary 27, will tour the United States by 
train, observing the following arrival 
schedule: -Cleveland and Toledo—Feb- 
ruary 2; Chicago—February 3; San 
Francisco—February 7; Los Angeles— 
February 9; Las Vegas—February 10; 
Dallas—Feburary 14; Raleigh—Febru- 
ary 18; and New York—February 20. 
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the traditional patterns of domestic life 
and have increased the country’s 
strength and prestige in the sphere of 
international affairs. 

The first was a basic shift from a 
single-party political system to a more 
flexible and representative multiparty 
system, This shift was accomplished by 
peaceful means of free and honest elec- 
tions and has had the desired effect of 
greatly increasing the interest of the 


average Turkish citizen in his own 
political, economic, and social well- 
being. 


The second major change has occur- 
red in the military strength of Turkey. 
The defense forces of Turkey have been 
substantially modernized and, by unan- 
imous agreement of all parties con- 
cerned, have been integrated with the 
forces of other free nations in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. The ef- 
ectiveness of the Nation’s fighting men 
has been tested in Korea, where they 
performed with great distinction in the 
collective action of the free world to 
halt communist aggression. 


The third, but not the least important 
change, has been taking place in the 
structure, direction, and velocity of the 
Turkish economy. 

The nature and significance, of these 
economic changes are unique and merit 
careful attention by free-world ob- 
servers. At the time of the establish- 
ment of the Turkish Republic the 
amount of domestic private capital 
available for investment was insignifi- 
cant in terms of the country’s needs, 
and the then Turkish Government enter- 
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tained a deep-seated distrust of foreign 
capital, both public and private. 

Under these circumstances the Gov- 
ernment adopted a policy of statism, and 
it is important to note that it did so 
out of what it believed to be economic 
necessity—not because the leaders were 
imbued with any of the various brands 
of doctrinaire socialism in vogue at 
that time in Europe and Asia. 


Early Government Instituted 
Nationalization Program 


The Government instituted a nation- 
alization program which effected the 
transfer of ownership and control of 
most industrial and service enterprises 
from foreign interests to the national 
Government, This move was followed by 
the establishment of a number of State- 
owned banks which were given specific 
tasks of organizing and operating min- 
ing ventures and industrial establish- 
ments. The range of the latter ran all 
the way from textile and glass plants 
to cemient factories and finally to a steel 
industry. 

Although during the first 25 years of 
the Republic’s life some private enter- 
prise coexisted with Government owned 
and operated industries, the Government 
was the dominant force in the economy. 
It had primary responsibility for deter- 
mining how much of the national in- 
come should be saved and for directing 
these savings into specific investments. 

Fortunately this great centralized 
economic power of the State was devoid 
of the political trappings inherent in 
orthodox fascist and communist sys- 
tems, and consequently the Turkish 
State did not exercise total politico- 
economic controls comparable to those 
used by the Italian State under Musso- 
lini or the Russian State under Stalin. 

This capacity of the Turks for facing 
economic reality and for resisting the 
temptations of any of the extreme 
economic, political, and social doctrines 
of totalitarian reformers has played no 
small part in the recent and rapid swing 
of the economy away from statism and 
toward private-and competitive enter- 
prise. After a quarter of a century of 
statism the Turks are reexamining their 
economic policies and programs with the 
view to reshaping the country’s eco- 
nomic and financial institutions and 
practices to meet today’s circumstances, 


which differ drastically from those that 
prevailed at the time the policy of 
statism was adopted, 


The Turks have found statism to be 
far too inflexible to satisfy the country’s 
expanding and changing economic needs 
and they are not permitting any ab. 


stract economic doctrine to hinder them 
from making the necessary and desir. 
able changes. 


Shift Made From Public 
To Private Ownership 


The first positive legislative action to 
speed up the shift from public to private 
enterprise occurred in 1951. This helped 
to define the fields in which private 
business could participate without fear 
of Government competition. The Gov. 
ernment announced its intent gradually 
to liquidate its holdings in those in- 
dustrial fields to be developed by private 
capital, 


Up to the present time this action hag 
been more effective in encouraging new 
industries to enter fields previously oc 
cupied by or earmarked for development 
by Government than in effecting actual 
transfers of ownership and control of 
existing industrial plants from Govern. 
ment to private hands. This is quite 
understandable since many of the exist- 
ing Government-owned plants are bur- 
dened with obsolete equipment and are 
uneconomically located from either & 
production or a marketing standpoint, 

Legislation enacted in early 1954 goes 
several steps beyond the 1951 measures, 
especially on the vitally important mat- 
ter of offering positive inducements to 
prospective private investors, both do 
mestic and foreign. It contains reason- 
ably liberal provisions for private for- 
eign investors especially on such mat- 
ters as withdrawal from the country of 
profits and capital—both original and 
reinvested earnings, and equitable, non- 
discriminatory tax treatment. 

Another and closely related bill 
passed at the same session of the 
Turkish Grand National Assembly pro 
vides for the exploration of Turkey's 
prospective petroleum resources by 
private foreign oil companies on con 
cession terms more favorable than those 
offered by many other countries. 

Legislative action of this type demon 
strates clearly that the trend of the 
Turkish economy is in the direction of 
private ownership and increasing com 
petition. This trend in the long run 
should result in increased efficiency, & 
more balanced pattern of economic 
growth and an improvement in Turkey's 
foreign-exchange position, which & 
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temporarily but decidedly on the deficit 
side of the ledger. 


Need for Foreign Capital 
Clearly Seen by Turks 


The chief motivating reasons behind 
the endeavor to attract private foreign 
capital are quite clear, especially to the 
Turks. The country is engaged in an 
economic development program which 
must—if it is to be kept moving at its 
present lively pace—obtain a consider- 
able amount of private capital and 
technical know-how from abroad. The 
Turks are aware that private capital 
available in the world market today is 
not unlimited and that in order to get 
their share of it they will have to shop 
in the same private capital markets as 
the Canadians, the South Africans, the 
Latin Americans, and many others. 


As a result they must be prepared to 
be a high bidder. They know that they 
will have to knock at a lot of doors and 
that they will have to present more than 
their good intentions and a few official 
documents containing legislative assur- 
ances. 

They realize that they will be asked 
a number of blunt and searching ques- 
tions regarding such things as their 
present short-term credit arrearages; 
their rigid pricing practices on export 
products, especially agricultural commo- 
dities; the present inadequacy of their 
commercial banking system; the bottle- 
necks in their transportation system— 
port congestion and warehousing short- 
ages in particular; the virtual absence 
of an-organized body of corporate law; 
and their neglect of a potentially great 
foreign-exchange earner called tourism 


by a land of virtually. incomparable 
beauty and populated by citizens justifi- 
ably renowned for their hospitality. 

To these and many other questions 
the Turks readily will admit the lack 
of satisfactory answers now. With their 
present attitudes, however, they will im- 
press the seriously interested with the 
progress they are making to cope with 
these problems and many others not 
recognized by or not considered im- 
portant by the outside observer, how- 
ever astute. 

They know too that the mere assur- 
ance that they are actively working to 
correct certain self-recognized deficien- 
cies is not enough, The long-run sound- 
ness of Turkey must be demonstrated 
and on this point they have supreme con- 
fidence. They not only point with justi- 
fiable pride to their demonstrated ac- 
complishments of the last 3 years, but 
emphasize their future probabilities and 
possibilities. 


Forward Strides Made 
Along Diverse Lines 


Their pride of accomplishment in 
recent years is derived, in part, from 
the following: 

@ Since 1950 they have moved from 
a net importer of grain to an- exporter 
of 1.5 million tons in 1953 and a prob- 
able exporter of over 2 million tons in 
1954. 

@ During the past 5 years they have 
tripled the Nation’s mileage of all- 
weather highways and have lowered 
internal highway transportation costs 
by more than 60 percent. 

@ They have pushed three items, 
grain, cotton, and nonferrous metals, 





Turkey’s new law on foreign in- 
vestments, approved by the Grand 
National Assembly on January 18, 
1954, replaces and liberalizes one to 
encourage foreign investment which 
was approved in August 1951. 

Under the new regulations, there 
are no restrictions on the transfer 
of profits, interests, and dividends as 
compared with the former annual 
limitation of 10 percent of the capi- 
tal base. 

In the future, repatriation of 
capital will not be subjected to a 
minimum time limit. Formerly cash- 
outlay capital could not be repatri- 
ated until 3 years after the date of 
entry while capital in the form of 
equipment and nonphysical assets 
had to remain in Turkey for 5 years 
before repatriation was permitted. 

The principal of and interest on 
loans also are freely transferable 
and no longer subject to the restric- 
tions previously imposed, 





New Turkish Law Designed To Attract 
Private Foreign Capital 


The new law also allows the Min- 
istry of Finance to guarantee ap- 
proved foreign loans up to an aggre- 
gate amount of 1 billion Turkish 
liras (US$357 million at official rate 
of exchange). 

Investments made since August 
1951 are automatically covered by 
the new law. As under the previous 
law, foreign investments must be 
approved by a governmental ap- 
pointed committee before being eli- 
gible for the provisions of the 
investment law. 


A translation of the new law has 
been published in the Department 
of Commerce Business Information 
Service, World Trade Series No. 514. 
Copies may be obtained at 5 cents 
each from the Sales and Distribution 
Division, U. S. Department of Com- 


. merce, Washington 25, D. C., or 


from any Field Office of the Depart- 
ment. 
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above their traditional foreign-exchange 
leader, tobacco, 

@ With the assistance of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, they have developed an 
industrial development bank which, in 
less than 3 short years, has channeled 
substantial amounts of domestic savings 
into private industrial development 
schemes which will increase domestic 
production of consumer goods and there- 
by reduce demands for foreign imports 
in these fields. ‘ 

@ They have made modest progress in 
the effort to meet internationally rec- 
ognized standards and grades for their 
export products. 

@ They have achieved broad distribu- 


tion of their rapidly increasing national - 


production, which is a factor of no little 
importance in creating a growing mar- 
ket for both domestically produced and 
imported consumer goods. 


Turkish hopes are high for- the suc- 
cessful development of a petroleum in- 
dustry within the country’s borders. 
Even a modest realization of these 
hopes would result in a_ significant 
change in the country’s import pattern, 
since over half of Turkey’s dollar earn- 
ings are now being used for petroleum 
purchases. 


Although the rise in production of 
agricultural commodities. has been more 
spectacular than the increases in pro- 
duction of nonferrous metals, the latter 
is impressive from its volume stand- 
point as well as from its capacity to 
command scarce foreign currencies, 
especially dollars. 


A number of developments now under 
way or nearing completion in the fields 
of mining, power, transportation, agri- 
culture, and industry should provide the 
Turkish economy with much additional 
strength and should contribute signifi- 
cantly to the relief of short-term debt 
problems of the type now taxing 
Turkish finances almost to the limit. 


Outlook Bright for Greater 
Economic Strength, Growth 


The Turks realize that an early 
judgment by outside businessmen of 
Turkey’s ability to cope satisfactorily 
with the important problem of its short- 
term credit arrearages will be made, 
since proof of this ability could be 
established within 6 months, provided 
that proper measures for doing so were 
instituted promptly and implemented 
vigorously, It should be noted in passing 
that Turkey’s long-term funded foreign 
debt has been kept at an easily manage- 
able level in terms of the country’s 
present level of foreign-exchange earn- 
ings. 

Despite the serious problems which 
confront the Turks in this period of 
drastic change and rapid development, 
the Turkish economy has already pro- 
duced unexpécted achievements and the 
long-run prospects for its increased 
strength and continued growth appear 
bright. 
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lran Requests Bids on 
Cold-Storage Equipment 


The Iranian Ministry of National 
Economy, in collaboration with the 
U. S. Operations Mission to Iran, plans 
to construct a bonded warehouse in the 
port of Khorramshahr, Iran, under the 
provisions of a project agreement to 
be signed in the near future. Offers 
will be accepted until March 15, 1954, 
by the Procurement Officer, U. S. Op- 
erations Mission to Iran, c/o American 
Embassy, Tehran, Iran. 


Available information concerning spe- 
cifications is as follows: 


Offers are requested for the supply 
and erection of refrigerated storage 
space in the port of Khorramshahr, 
with a capacity of 1,000 tons of dried 
fruit and 2,000 tons of dates, in boxes 
measuring 1644"x10%"x5%”" and 19%” 
x10%"x9%”" and weighing 12% and 
32% kilograms, respectively. 

The existing warehouses are of stand- 
ard construction with brick walls ap- 
proximately 20” thick and corrugated 
iron roofs. Summer temperatures often 
attain 120° F. DB (in the shade) and 
90° F. WB. 

It is desired to store the dates and 
dried fruit at a temperature of under 
75° with a relative humidity of not 
more than 70 to 75 percent. The load- 
ing of the storage space should be com- 
pleted in about 1 month. 


Equipment Must Be New 
The refrigeration equipment should 
be guaranteed new to operate either 
with Freon-12 or ammonia but prefer- 
encé will be given to -Freon-12. Com- 
plete specifications and capacities 
should be given. 


Condensers should be of the shell 





New Zealand Asks Bids 
On Power Equipment 


Bids are invited until May 11, 
1954, by the New Zealand State 
Hydro-Electric Department at 
Wellington, for the supply and 
delivery of one 10-mv.-a., 110/11- 
kv. T. C. O. L. transformer bank 
and spare unit required for Gis- 
borne Substation, 

A copy of the specifications is 
available for review purposes on 
loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or the New Zealand Em- 
bassy, 1346 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C, 











and tube types, suitable for sea water 
and easily cleanable. Condenser tube 
material should be specified. 


Individual water circulation pumps 
should be provided with a total head 
of at least 40 feet plus the pressure 
drop through the condenser. 


Power is available at 220-380 volts, 
50 cycles, 3 phase. Motors of 20 hp. and 
up should be equipped with reduced 
voltage starters. 

Prices should be quoted c. and f. 
Khorramshahr and should include all 
equipment and materials, plans, and 
the services of a qualified refrigeration 
engineer to supervise the installation, 
but not masonry or labor for construc- 
tion work, Offers should state approx- 
imate shipping dates from U. S. port. 
Payment is to be made by irrevocable 
letter of credit. 

Firms desiring additional details on 
design and construction should com- 
municate with the Procurement Offi- 
cet, USOM/Iran, c/o American Em- 
bassy, Tehran, Iran. 

All communications relating to this 
project should refer to serial number 
430-4143. 





Damascus Plans Low 
Cost Housing Units 


The city of Damascus, Syria, has is- 
sued a call for tenders for erection of 
the first stage of a low-cost public 
housing project at Mezze, in accord- 
ance with the following announcement: 

“The Muhafaza of Urban Damascus 
has decided to hold a public tender for 
the execution of the first stage of the 
project of building public housing units 
in Mezze on the basis of offering prices 
within a figure of 2 million Syrian 
pounds. 

“Persons wishing to participate in 
this tender, whether Syrians or for- 
eigners, are invited to examine the book 
of specifications and blueprints in the 
Technical Department, Abid Building, 
Damascus, during office hours. Tem- 
porary and final deposits are fixed at 
5 and 10 percent, respectively, of the 
bid. 

“Tenders will be accepted until 14:00 
hours (2:00 p.m.), Wednesday, March 
31, 1954. It must be noted that counter 
proposals based on special technical 
means or the use of new materials 
which may affect the prepared plan 
may be accepted within the 2-million- 
pound figure and according to the terms 
specified in the file of this project. 

“Persons wishing to obtain a com- 
plete copy of this file may do so upon 
payment of 150 Syrian pounds (US$45) 
to the treasury of the Muhafaza.” 

The American Embassy at Damascus 
states that it will be glad to assist U. S. 


firms desiring further information on- 


the project or to obtain the “complete 
file’ mentioned in the announcement. 


—— 


Cotton Textiles To Be 
Purchased by Ceylon 


Bids are invited until March 23 
1954, by the Government of Ceylon, 


to supply the following textiles re. 


quired by the Government Stores De. 
partment: 

@ 100,000 lineal yards of white cot- 
ton drill (satin). 

@ 400,000 lineal yards of khaki cot. 
ton drill No. 1. 

@ 15,000 lineal yards of khaki cotton 
drill No. 2. 


@ 40,000 lineal yards of khaki cotton 
twill. 

@ 65,000 lineal yards of 
bleached drill No. 2. 

@ 40,000 lineal yards of blue drill. 

@ 100,000 lineal yards of grey un 
bleached shirting. 

@ 120,000 lineal yards of grey un 
bleached sheeting. 


@ 60,000 lineal yards of bleached long 
cloth No. 1. 


®@ 10,000 lineal yards of bleached long 
cloth No. 2. 


A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review purposes on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. §, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. For bidding purposes, copies 
may be obtained upon request from 
the Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming 
Avenue NW., Washington, D, C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the 
Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry of 
Finance, P. O. Box 500, Colombo, Cey- 
lon. 


grey wun 





Iraq Awards Contract for 
Mineral Resources Survey 


The contract to undertake the first 
stage of a survey of Iraq’s mineral re- 
sources reportedly has been awarded by 
the Development Board of Iraq to a 
British firm, Site Investigation, Ltd, 
for 81,000 dinars (1 Iraqi dinar= 
US$2.80). 

The work involves collection, review, 
and correlation of existing geological re- 
ports, records, and available data on 
file with the Ministries of Economiés 
and Finance, the Directorate General 
of Industries, and the Industrial Bank. 


Stage 2 of the project will involve 
conducting geological examinations, sut- 
veys, and studies in the field; while 
stage 3 will require submission of re 
ports complete with maps, drawingg, 
and other illustrations, containing rec 
ommendations for explorations, testing, 
and development, 

It is understood that the Develop 
ment Board will call for bids to carry 
out the second phase upon completion 
of the first. 
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Greek Government Seeks 
Bids on Procurements 


The Greek Government is inviting 
bids for the supply of the following: 

e 6,000 kilograms of special pack- 
ings, including plastic strip metallic and 
nonmetallic packing and flexible metallic 
packing, required by the Royal Hellenic 
Navy. Bids will be accepted until Feb- 
ruary 13, 1954, by the Ministry of Fi- 
nance, State Procurement Service, 29 
Churchill Street, Athens. 


@ 600 superheat steel tubes and 
5,500 ordinary steel tubes for engines, 
120 locomotive tires, and 50 tires for 
cars, required by the Piraeus-Athens- 
Peloponnesus Railway (S.P.A.P.). Bids 
will be accepted until February 11, 
1954, by the Piraeus-Athens-Pelopon- 


nesus Railway (S.P.A.P.), Procure- 
ments Department, 1 Carolou Street, 
Athens. 


@ 130,000 kilograms of carbon steel 
in bars (round, square, hexagon, and 
flat), 3,000 kilograms of nickel alloy 
steel in bars (round), and 5,000 kilo- 
grams of high-speed tool steel in bars 
(round, square, and flat), required by 
the Royal Hellenic Navy. Bids will be 
accepted until February 11, . 1954, by 
the Ministry of Finance, State Pro- 
curement Service, 29 Churchill Street, 
Athens. 


@ Raw materials for paints and pig- 
ments required by the Greek Army 
Staff. Requirements, in kilograms, are 
as follows: Carbon black, 2,200; chrome 
green, 100; iron blue, 600; tolyidine red, 
400; red iron oxide, 500; titanium di- 
oxide, 4,000; zinc yellow, 250; lead 
naphthenate, 1,300; cobalt naphthenate, 
500; manganese naphthenate, 500; zinc 
naphthenate, 250; phthalic resin, 30,000. 
Bids will be accepted until February 
ll, 1954, by the Supreme Committee 
of Purchases (A.E.P.Y.S.), 9 Paparigo- 
poulou Street, Athens. 


Additional information and assistance 
are available to prospective bidders 
from the Greek Foreign Trade Admin- 
istration, 729 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C, (telephone: Sterling 
3-4751). 

A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review purposes on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Requests should specify item 
of interest. 





Peruvian imports of edible fats and 
oils in 1953 are expected to consist of 
11,000 tons of lard and 880 tons of vege- 
table oils against 12,272 tons and 839 
tons, respectively, in 1952. The bulk of 
the lard imported into Peru comes from 
thé United States, which supplied 7,400 
tons in the first 10 months of 1953, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has re- 
ported, 
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Philippine Mission To Visit U.S. 


A trade mission composed of Philip- 
pine businessmen is expected to tour 
the United States during February and 
March under the auspices of the Philip- 
pine Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. 

This is the first trade mission to be 
sent to the United States under official 
sponsorship, and its arrival is timed 
to coincide with the opening of the 
Washington State International Trade 
Fair to be held in Seattle February 
11 to 24, which the-group will attend. 

Other objectives of the mission are 
stated to be as follows: 

@ To enhance the present commercial 
relations. between the two countries 
through the establishment of business 
contacts with American businessmen, 
manufacturers, and importers and ex- 
porters, and to stimulate greater inter- 
est in American investments in the 
Philippine Republic. 

@ To conduct on-the-spot surveys of 
business and economic conditions ob- 
taining in the United States and to 
observe the development and progress 
of each industry with a view to adapt- 
ing new techniques in that country not 
heretofore employed in the Philippines. 

@ To introduce Philippine products, 
particularly handicraft articles, in the 
American market for their increased 
sale; to visit important commercial and 
industrial centers in the United States; 
and to confer with business and indus- 
trial leaders, particularly members of 
chambers of commerce, financial, trade, 
and civic organizations, 

The mission includes the following 
persons: Servillano G. Batac, owner 
and general manager of Philippines 
Tiles, Manila; Francisco N. Cervantes, 
president and general manager of 
Bormaheco, Inc., Makati; Dr. Santiago 
F. de la Cruz, Dean, College of Com- 
merce, University of the East, Manila; 
Dr. Manuel Lim, vice president of Sori- 
ano y Cia., Manila; Jovino S. Lorenzo, 





Irish Peat Board To 
Buy Steel Rails 


Bord Na Mona (Peat Board), 
28 Upper Pembroke Street, Dub- 
lin, Ireland, is inviting bids until 
February 13, 1954, for the supply 
of approximately 6,000 long tons 
of light, narrow-gage railway 
track material, consisting of steel 
rails 30 and 35 Ibs. per yard on 
steel ties. 


A copy of the specifications is 
available for review purposes on 
loan from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 











president of Pacific Manufacturing 
& Engineering Corp., vice president- 
treasurer of Pacific Union Insurance 
Co., and vice president of Pacific Oxy- 
gen & Acetylene Co. all Manila; 
Aurelio Periquet, president of Pacific 
Union Insurance Co., Manila, and vice 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the Philippines; and Dr. Olimpio L. 
Villacorta, president and general man- 
ager of Modern Pharmacal Products 
Co., Manila. 

After attending the fair, the dele- 
gation will visit leading industrial and 
commercial centers in the Unitec 
States, including Seattle, Portland, 
(Oreg.), San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, New Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington, D. C. 

Communications to the mission may 
be addressed c/o the Economic and 
Commercial Affairs Division, Embassy 
of the Philippines, 1617 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D, C, 


U. S. Capital Sought 
By Congo Rubber Firm 


A Belgian Congo rubber products 
manufacturer wishes to obtain Amer- 
ican capital investment, as well as 
technical assistance, for a proposed 
expansion of the company’s activities. 
A total new capital of $400,000 is de- 
sired, of which up to 51 percent could 
come from the U. S. investor. 

The firm, Manufacture Congolaise du 
Caoutchouc, is interested particularly 
in associating itself with an American 
firm experienced in rubber manufactur- 
ing, with the ultimate objective of 
entering the growing Congo tire mar- 
ket. 

The business has been built principally 
in connection with a vulcanizing and 
recapping shop, according to the owner- 
manager, Rene Vander Plaetsen. Ac- 
tivities have been expanded to manu- 
facture on a minor scale such small 
rubber products as bicycle tires, brake 
blocks, pedals, shoe heels and _ soles, 
industrial gaskets, and sanitary items. 

Although the company currently is 
considered relatively unimportant in 
the Congo rubber-products trade, do- 
mestic market potentialities in this 
field are thought to be large and grow- 
ing. There appear, however, to be no 
immediate prospects for export, 

A detailed description of the firm’s 
present activities and its plans for ex- 
pansion are available from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D..C. 

Interested persons are invited to cor- 
respond with Mr. Vander Plaetsen, 
Manufacture Congolaise du“ Caout- 
chouc, P. O. Box 129, Elisabethville, 
Belgian Congo. : 
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German Materials 
Handling. Surveyed 


The publisher of “Foerdern und 
Heben,” said to be the only tech- 
nical periodical on materials han- 
dling and its applications in Ger- 
many, have issued the first Spe- 

~Cial Export Issue of the magazine. 
This special number presents a 
comprehensive survey of the 
achievements of German firms in 
the field of materials handling. 

Copies of the magazine are 
available for consultation at the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., or any De- 
partment of Commerce Field 
Office. 











Consultant Service Offered 
For French Oversea Areas 


A retired French army officer, Col. 
Maurice Bichon, offers his services to 
any American companies operating in 
French oversea territories or investi- 
gating investment possibilities which 
might be in need of a French consultant 
or intermediary. 

Colonel Bichon states that he has 
spent many years in military and other 
official capacities in several French 
oversea territories. While he does not 
have capital to permit entering into 
any kind of partnership, he believes 
that his familiarity with the economies 
and governmental systems of the terri- 
tories, and his personal acquaintance 
with many high officials, might qualify 
him to be of assistance to American 
investors in developing plans and nego- 
tiating with territorial governments. 

Interested parties are invited to cor- 
respond with Colonel Bichon, 15 rue 
Villaret-de-Joyeuse, Paris 17e, France. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
sta as indicated oy symbol (*), 
ft the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department cf Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Alabaster Articles: 

Italy—Faustino Giani (exporter), 
2-17 Corso Perrone, Genoa-Cornigliano, 
offers to export direct first-quality ala- 
baster statuettes. Photographs avail- 











able.* 

Brassware} 

India—Ganeshi Lal Jwala Prasad 
(manufacturer, importer, exporter, 
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wholesaler), Moradabad, offers to ex- 
port direct ornamental brassware, such 
as ash trays, bowls, candlesticks, bells, 
and flower vases. Photographs and price 
list available.* 


Building Materials: 

Netherlands—United Traders, N. V. 
(exporter, importer, commission mer- 
chant), 11 Rivierstraat, Rotterdam, of- 
fers to export direct high-quality build- 
ing materials, such as wooden doors, 


asbestos cement sheets, and asphalt 
roofing tiles. 


Chemical and Pharmaceuticals: 

Netherlands—EXICO—A. C. Rijken- 
berg & Co. (sales agent), 35 Deur- 
lostraat, Amsterdam, offers to export 
direct or through agent’ veterinary 
medicines and chemical-pharmaceutical 
raw materials, in accordance with U. S. 
pharmacopoeia standards. Detailed list 
available.* 

Netherlands—United Traders, N. V. 
(exporter, importer, commission mer- 
chant), 11 Rivierstraat, Rotterdam, 
offers to export direct: potassium fer- 
tilizers and heavy industrial chemicals. 

Laboratory Equipment: 

Germany——Ernst Bochem 
turer), 179 Weyerstrasse, 
Weyer, offers to export direct or 
through agent laboratory implements 
of stainless and acid-proof steel. Illus- 
trated catalog (in German) available.* 


(manufac- 
Solfngen- 


Materials-Handling Equipment: 

Germany — Transportgeraetefabrik 
Friedrich Tillmann Nachf. (manufactur- 
er), 61-63 Schuetzenstrasse, Dortmund, 
offers to export direct taper rolling and 
ball bearing trucks, such as electric 
truck trailers, plate trucks, rail cars, 
sack barrows, hand carts, and wheel 
barrows. Illustrated catalogs available.* 


Metals: 

Japan—Nippon Soda _ Kabushiki 
Kaisha (Nippon Soda Co., Ltd.) (manu- 
facturer, exporter, wholesaler, import- 
er), 1 Omote-machi, 4-chome, Akasaka, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo, offers to export 
direct 10 metric tons per month of cal- 
cium metal in the following forms: 
Carrot, Ca, 96 percent minimum, diam- 
eter 6” to 8”, length 8” to 10”; slab, 
cylinder, and piece, Ca, 98 percent mini- 
mum, each piece not to exceed 60 lbs, 


Rubber Molds: 

Italy—Faustino Giani (exporter), 
2-17 Corso Perrone, Genoa-Cornigliano, 
offers to export direct first-quality rub- 
ber molds for the production of statu- 
ettes in alabaster and plaster of paris. 
Price list of molds and photographs of 
finished products available.* 


Shells: 

Union of South Africa—Christie’s 
Fish Supplies (Pty.), Ltd. (manufactur- 
er of fish products, exporter, importer), 
17 Long St., P. O. Box 2365, Cape Town, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
large quantities of abalone shells and 
crushed oyster shells. 


Textiles: 


Germany—Vogtlaendische Gardinen. 
weberei Renz & Sohn, G. m. b. H. (man. 
ufacturer), Langenbruecken, Baden, of. 
fers to export ditect or through agent 
all kinds of cellulose wool, cotton, and 
rayon curtain fabrics, such as lace yard 
goods, marquisette, curtain mull (mus. 
lin}, and printed fabrics, 300,090 square 
meters of each fabric available per 
month, 


Tools: 

Germany—Erwin Meskendahl, Werk. 
zeugfabrik (manufacturer), 33/35 Alte 
Landstrasse, Radevormwald, offers to 
export direct or through agent adjust- 
able screw wrenches and pliers. Tlus- 
trated catalog (in German) available* 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES. 


Clinkers: 

Algeria—Societe des Chaux Hydrau- 
liques et Ciments Oranais (manufactur- 
er of portland cement and hydraulic 
lime, exporter of kieselguhr), rue Taine 
et rue des Alpes, Saint-Eugene, Oran, 
wishes to purchase direct approximately 
1,000 metric tons annually of artificial 
cement clinkers for the manufacture of 
hydraulic lime. Firm states clinkers 
must be from artificial cement proc. 
essed in rotating furnaces, and are not 
to be pulverized before shipment as they 
will be pulverized and mixed at the 
firm’s factory. 








Furniture: ‘ 

Venezuela—Mecys C. A, (importer, 
retailer), 112 Calle Real de Sabana 
Grande (Apartado 4788 Este), Caracas, 
wishes to purchase direct good-quality 
furniture (unassembled, finished, and 
unfinished), for indoor and outdoor uses, 


Hardware: 

Canada—Britman, Ltd. (importing 
distributor and manufacturer’s agent), 
94 Bruce St., Oshawa, Ontario, wishes 
to purchase direct and obtain agency 
for best quality hardware equipment 
and door closers for aluminum screen 
doors. 

Household Goods: 

Venezuela—Mecys C. A. (importer, 
retailer), 112 Calle Real de Sabana 
Grande (Apartado 4788 Este), Caracas, 
wishes to purchase direct good-quality 
home cleaning appliances (nonelectric), 
such as mops, floor waxers and polish- 
ers, carpet sweepers, and dust cloths; 
also, kitchenware and cooking utensils, 
made of aluminum, enamel, plastic, and 
rubber. 

Pharmaceuticals: 

Italy—Usvico, Societa Industriale 
Commerciale (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent, and manufac 
turer of chemicals), Via Bigli 11, Milan, 
wishes to purchase direct all kinds of 
pharmaceutical specialties, including al 
tibiotics and sulfonamides, 
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AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Air-Conditioning Equipment: 

Singapore—Sime Darby & Co., Ltd. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, com- 
mission merchant, agent), Amber Bldg., 
5 Malacca St., Singapore 1, is interested 
jn obtaining agency for air-conditioning 
equipment. 








Druggists’ Supplies: 
Jreland—National Products Co. (im- 
porter and wholesaler of toilet goods, 
druggists’ sundries, perfumery, beauty 
parlor and barbershop preparations; 
manufacturer and packer of cosmetics 
and related goods), 1 Clare Lane, Clare 
St. Dublin, is interested in obtaining 
agencies for druggists’ sundries and 
clinical thermometers. 


Foodstuffs: 


Greece—G. A. Calpacas (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, agent), 41 Church- 
ji St., Athens, wishes to establish 
agency connections with an important 
supplier of wheat who would be in a 
position to quote on Government 
procurements of this commodity. 


Machinery: 


Singapore—Sime Darby & Co., Ltd. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, com- 
mission merchant, agent), Amber Bldg., 
5 Malacca St., Singapore 1, is interested 
in obtaining agencies for caterpillar type 
tractors and engineering equipment, 


Pharmaceuticals: 

Italy—SICFA (Societa Italiana Con- 
cessioni Farmaceutiche ed Affini) (agent 
and dealer), 61 Corso Stati Uniti, Turin, 
wishes to obtain agency from U. S. man- 
ufacturer of pharmaceutical specialties. 


Textiles: 
Netherlands—Gebr. Lissauer (im- 
porter, wholesaler, commission mer- 


chant), 10 Nicolaas Witsenkade, Amster- 
dam, wishes to obtain agency for imita- 
tion worsteds, tweeds, gabardines, and 
poplins of synthetic yarns, 


Tools: 


Netherlands—-W. A. Toledo (whole- 
saler), 125 Bilderdijkstraat, The Hague, 
Wishes to obtain agency from American 
Manufacturer for high-quality automo- 
bile wrenches and similar tools in 
chrome vanadium. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 


Belgium—Christian De Valkeneer, 
representing Ateliers Crevy (manufac- 
turer of ribbon saws for woodworking), 
48 rue Dagobert, Louvain, desires to 
contact American manufacturers of 
woodworking machines and equipment 
interested in exporting their products 
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to Belgium and the Belgian Congo. 
Scheduled to arrive February 9, via 
New York, for a visit of 3 days. U. S. 
address: c/o Hotel St. Regis, Fifth Ave. 
and 55th St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York. 


Germany—Hans Wilhelm Colsman, 
representing Gebrueder Colsman (man- 
ufacturer of fabrics of pure silk, rayon, 
cotton, wool, nylon, and viscose synthet- 
ic fibers), 59/61 Hinsbecker-Loeh, Essen- 
Kupferdreh, is jnterested in visiting 
textile mills and manufacturers of tex- 
tile machinery, and requests informa- 
tion on market research and American 
sales methods. Scheduled to arrive 
February 1, via New York, for a visit of 
3 months. U. S. address: c/o Frederick 
J. Voelpel, 149 49th St., Union City, 
N. J. Itinerary: New York, Hoboken, 
Paterson, Passaic, Princeton, Worcester, 
Hopedale, and Philadelphia. 

Italy—Salvatore Giardina, represent- 
ing D. Lazzaroni & C. (manufacturer of 
wafers, macaroons, and biscuits; and 
importer of machinery and special raw 
materials), Via Felice Carcano 18, 
Saronno (Varese Province), is interested 
in obtaining technical information on 
the manufacture of biscuits and wafers. 
Scheduled to arrive February 2, via 
New York, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Emanuele Giardina, 52 W. 
55th St., New York 19, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Washington (D. C.), and King- 
ston (Pa.). 

Japan—Tominosuke Imai, represent- 
ing Daiichi Trading Co., Ltd. (Daiichi 
Tsusho K. K.) (importer, exporter), No. 
18, Marunouchi 2-chome, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo, is interested in the export and 
import of various cOMmmodities, such as 
grain and flour, fertilizers, chemicals, 
agricultural products, and textiles; and 
requests information on the demand and 
supply position of wheat and barley. 
Was scheduled to arrive January 15, 
via Portland, Oreg., for a month’s visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Daiichi Trading Co., 
Ltd., Room 614 Anasae Bldg., 80 Wall 
St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Port- 
land (Oreg.), San Francisco, Chicago, 
New York, and Washington. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE _ 


The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision recently has published the 
following trade lists of which 
mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division 
and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Most of these lists are now prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade and in- 
dustry data collected in the course of 
compiling each list. Brief extracts from 
these data follow each title for which 
such data are-available. 

Advertising Media—Argentina. 


Automotive Vehicle and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—British Guiana: In 1962, 
British Guiana imported a total of 579 motor 











WORLD TRADE LEADS 


cars, trucks, vans, and buses, and im: ed 


approximately US$0.59). The Colony has had 
no export trade of any significance in motor 
vehicies and equipment. 

Bedding Manufacturers—Norway: Imports 
of bedding or of materials for bedding manu- 
facture are of little importance. There may 
be a possible potential market for fancy cot- 
ton ticking of United States manufacture. 
The main import of Norway's textile industry 
is raw cotton and cotton yard goods. About 
98 percent of the raw cotton from_ the 
United States. While there is some local 
manufacture of textile machinery, 
relies heavily on imports in this respect. Of 
the total value of imports of such machinery 
and parts in 1952, about 5 percent came from 
the United States. 


Chemical Importers and Dealers—Australia: 
Australia» is generally self-sufficient in 
production' of inorganic acids, although 
dependent to some degree on imported raw 
materials such as brimstone and Chilean 
saltpeter. 

Organic acids, with the exception of acetic 
acid and fatty acids, are generally imported. 
Disinfectants are made in Australia. Pine oil 
and related materials are imported. All 
requirements of dyes are imported. 

Australia produces about 70,000 tons of 
ammonium sulphate per year, but some im- 
ports are necessary. ium nitrate and 
yy fertilizers are totally imported. There 
s no local production of gums and natural 
resins and all requiremente are met by 
imports. Australia, however, exports yacca 
gum. 

There is importation of aluminum, calcium, 
copper, iron, lead, titanium, uranium, and 
zine oxides, while there is an export trade in 
certain other oxides. All boron, bromine 
chromium, iodine, mercury, nickel, and 

tassium salts are either imported or made 

rom imported raw materials. Coal tar 
derivatives are made locally and official 
ogame show imports of such derivatives to 

e small. 


Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Peru: Peru is ndent almost 
entirely on imports for electrical equipment 
and supplies. Imports into Peru of electrical 
equipment and supplies during the year 1952 
totaled 190,169,675 soles (US$1=—15.44 -soles 
in 1952). Approximately 54 Bam of total 

n 


imports originated in the ted States, 28 
yaseoss in Great Britain, Germany,.and Neth- 
erlands, 


and the remaining 18 percent in 
other countries; 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, 
facturers—Venezuela: Imports of animal 
feeds for 1950 were 3,9 ons, for 1951, 4,800 
tons, and for 1952, 5,500 tons. Considering the 
tendency noted in Venezuelan industries for 
increased mechanization, and as the cattlé 
growers and farmers begin to observe the 


(Continued on Page 22) 


and Manu- 





Iraq Seeks Services of 
Engineering Firms 


The Ministry of Development of 
Iraq reportedly wishes to engage 
the services of qualified consult- 
ant engineering firms experienced 
in the following fields: Process 
industries, chemical industries, 
food, textiles (cotton, wool, and 
rayon), building materials, pulps, 
paper and cellulose, petroleum 
products, mechanics, machine 
shops, steel products, date prod- 
ucts, and sugar. 

Their functions would be to 
study the industrial projects con- 
templated by the Ministry, draw 
up necessary plans, and super- 
vise the contractors appointed to 
carry out the projects. 

Interested parties are invited 
to register with the Ministry of 
Development, Baghdad, Iraq. 
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_ |TRANsporT NOTES 


The port of Alexandria, Egypt, serv- 
iced 176 steamers totaling 482,155 tons 
in November 1953 as against 165 vessels 
representing 452,423 tons in the corre- 
sponding month of 1952. 

The U. S. merchant fleet led with 
72,785 tons, the United Kingdom was 
second with a tonnage of 57,571, and 
Italy third with a tonnage of 55,504, 
followed by France, the Netherlands, 
Norway, and Turkey. 


The Saudi Arabian Government’s in- 
terest in reestablishing the Saudi por- 
tion of the Hejaz (Ma’an-Medina) rail- 
road was indicated for the first time 
when King Saud expressed a wish to 
reestablish the railway line between 
Damascus, Amman, and Medina, accord- 
ing to a press announcement. 


Favorable reaction was reported from 
Egypt and Syria to the proposal to re- 
open the Hejaz railroad “for the en- 
largement of economic ties between the 
Arab States.” 


King Saud reportedly also announced 
his intention of expediting work on the 
Riyadh-Jidda railroad. 


The Cia. Cubana de Aviacion has 
been authorized to establish a public air 
service for passengers, cargo, and mail 
between Santiago de Cuba and Miami. 

This permit expires 6 months from 
date of publication in the Official 
Gazette (May 27, 1954) if Cubana does 
not begin regular service on the route 
within that time. 


West German inland water traffic is 
being severely curtailed because low 
water levels force the light loading of 
barges. 

The reported situation on the princi- 
pal inland waterways is as follows: 
Rhine—loading up to 48 percent of 
capacity; Main—loading up to 48 per- 
cent of capacity; Elbe—loading up to 
45 percent of capacity; Upper Weser— 
closed; Middle Weser—loading up to 
20-25 percent of capacity; and Danube 
—loading up to less than 20 percent of 
capacity. 

Freight rates for inland water trans- 
port reportedly have been raised to 
compensate operators for the lack of 
pay loads. 
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advantages of using special and concentrated 
feeds, this increase from year to year will 
probably be maintained. here are no ex- 
porters of feedstuffs in Venezuela. 

Motion Picture Industry—Ceylon: Durin 
the first 10 months of 1953, Ceylon importe 
8,648 films (7,123,072 linear feet) valued at 
3,239,365 rupees. Of these films, 2,902 came 
directly from the @nited States, while 4,627 
came from India and 994 from the United 
Kingdom. Films of an educational character 
numbered 286, 22 of which came from the 
United States. 

The import duty on films from the United 
States and other foreign countries is 6's 
Ceylon cents per foot, while film from the 
British Commonwealth is dutiable at 6 Ceylon 
cents per foot. Educational films are admitted 
duty free, irrespective of the source. There 
are in Ceylon about 160 motion picture 
theaters. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Finland: The demand for office ma- 


chines is covered in Finland by imports 
exclusively since local production is non- 
existent. At present, when all Finnish im- 


ports as well as exports are subject to Gov- 
ernment licenses, availability of office 
machines on the local market depends on the 
prevailing foreign-exchange situation. 

The value of imports during the first half 
of 1953 was 234,900,000 Finnish marks (231 
Finnish marks=US$1). The American, Swed- 
ish, and West German machines are the most 
popular and trade sources believe that there 
would be hardly any demand for machines 
originating elsewhere if the imports were 
free. 

During the first half of 1953 the United 
States ranked first among the countries of 
origin of calculating machines, cash registers, 
and statistical machines, and third as a 
aes of typewriters. Imports of dupli- 
cating machines from the United States have 
always been very small. Local manufacture 
of office furniture is sufficient to cover the 
demand and consequently the imports are 


negligible. 
Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Bolivia: The 


Bolivian paint industry produces ready mixed 
paints, oil paste paints, household enamels, 
automotive enamels and lacquers, and lac- 
quer thinner. It also roduces varnishes, 
mineral earth pigments (ochre), water paint 
base, carbon black, and natural iron oxides. 

As a means of protection to the local paint 
industry, the Bolivian Government grants 
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foreign exchange for the importation of 
paints only for the types not produced locally 
or for those which are produced in quantities 
insufficient to meet the country’s essential 
requirements. 

The United States has been the principal 
supplier of paints and enamels, water paints, 
and mineral pigments and earths for many 
years. 1951 Bolivian import figures for paints, 
colors, varnishes, lacquers, and enamels, show 
that of a total of US$169,493 imported into the 
country 74.98 percent corresponded to imports 
from the United States and that total im- 
ports of water paints and earth colors and 
—— amounted to US$23,652 of which 

.24 percent corresponded to imports from 
the United States. 

Owing to the present shortage of foreign 
exchange in the country imported paints are 
sold retail only. All- imports into Bolivia 
require an import license. 

Radio and Radio Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Guatemala: Guatemala imports only 
AM radios. FM is used by two or three radio 
stations solely for remote control broadcasts 
and there is no television. Total Guatemalan 
imports of AM radios and equipment have 
shown very little variation since 1947. 

Imports from the United States in that 
year were 93 percent of the total imports but 
they have decreased gradually because of 
European competition. In 1952 U. 8S. exports 
were 45 percent of the total imports valued 
at $580,465. 

Radio Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Henduras: Honduras traditionally imports 
100 percent of the radio equipment used in 
the country. Honduras has over the past 
few years received most of its radio equip- 
ment from the United States: the Nether- 
lands and Germany are now increasing their 
share of the market. Television reception is 
not available in Honduras and there is no 
importation, of television equipment. 


Tobacco & Tobacco Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Pakistan: The 
area under tobacco rep. for the year 1952-53 
is estimated at 178.000 acres. The Pakistan 
Tobacco Company is largely responsible for 
the production of flue-cured tobacco in 
Pakistan. ‘However, the higher qualities of 
tobacco are not produced, and requirements 
of the tobacco industry have to be met by 
imports from abroad. 

Consumption of cigarettes in 
Pout 3 billion, and about 60 percent of 

akistan’s requirements were met by local 
production. During the past 3 years, domestic 
production has steadily increased and it is 
expected that the country will become self- 
sufficient in the near future in cigarettes of 
ordinary quality, but will have to depend on 
imports for those of superior quality. 


1952 was 


Italian Railways Increase 
Passenger, Freight Rates 


Passenger and freight rates on the 
Italian State Railways have been jp. 
creased. Passenger rates are up 25 per. 
cent, except for weekly commutation 
tickets for workmen, day laborers, and 
white-collar workers, which have been 
increased 15 percent. 

Freight rates, in general, have been 
increased 10 percent, except for certain 
bulk foodstuffs, such as grains and 
flours, fruits and, vegetables, and for 
certain industrial raw or semifinished 
materials, such as coal, iron ores, iron 
and steel ingots and other foundry 
shapes, pyrites, sulfur, quartz, asphalt, 
marble, and powdered cements, which 
were raised 5 percent. 

The increases were made necessary 
by the heavy deficit under which the 
State Railways have been operating, 





Randall Commission .. . 
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freedom by setting up a central plan- 
ning system which would remove work. 
ers out of their home communities, 
jobs, churches, recreations, and away 
from lifelong friendships.’’ He adds that 
“to start on that course points us on 
a road that has no ending,” in the way 
of “planning said Government interven- 
tion.” Recognizing that shifts in indus. 
tries and in jobs may take place as a 
result of economic forces and consumer 
preferences, Senator Millikin points out 
that there is a difference in the atti- 
tudes of the persons affected when the 
shift results from deliberate Govern- 
ment action. 

Representatives Reed and Simpson 
feel that, despite its rejection by the 
Commission, “the mere insertion of the 
proposal in the report indicates a 
dangerous sentiment in its favor .. 
In their minority report, they declare 
that “we would open up another Pan 
dora’s box of Government spending, 
subsidies, and control, and create vested 
interests that might become entrenched 
and perpetuate themselves,” 


Labor Standards 


General Position—“Our negotiator 
should simply make clear that no tariff 
concessions will be granted on products 
made by workers receiving wages which 
are substandard in the exporting 
country ... 

“The Commission recommends, how- 
ever, that the United States attempt 
to raise labor standards through com 
sultative procedures and cooperation in 
intenational conferences such as those 
sponsored by the International Labor 
Organization.” 

Individual Positions—Mr. McDonald 
concurs, with an additional suggestion 
regarding the International Labor Of 
ganization. Senator Bush and Repre 
sentative Vorys concur, but would add 
wage differentials to be considered it 
negotiating agreements. Senator Hick 
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* FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS ‘ 
‘ ¥ 
\ 
1954 Dates 1954 Dates 
Jan. 1-Feb. 10....INdIa..nmmmenen-All India Industrial @xhibition, May 3-28... AUSTPALIA.........000- Architecture and Building. Exhib- 
ps ment May 8-14 ~ United Stat Found ye _ a Ssh 
~ Sen BDO ctcnenavicldiniaie International Exhibition on Low BY S-14...revrverevenee €3...e0000. POUN ongress an Show, 
in- Jan. 20-Mar. 6 Cost Housing, New Delhi. Cleveland. 
per- Jan. 25-28... United States.........Plant Maintenance and Engineer- May 8-18...............Switzerland...,..........S8wiss Industries Fair, Basel. 
ition F ing Show, Chicago. May 32-23......cercccee GOPMANY.....cecsecosereress German Handicraft Fair, Munich. 
-13. ... Canada .....International Hobby & Homecraft May 14-22.............. United States.......... Western mete nd Trade Exposi- 
Re Feb. 5-18 Exhibition, Toronto. tion, Los An 
: Feb. 11-24.......000-+: United States.......... Washington, State ag interne May 15-Oct. 15..... [tal y.....cccssesvsree-vesseees International ‘Navigation Exhibi- 
national Trade Fair, Seattle 
Ma Liccbdeaentee cvswscsaveosesesece Pape 
been Feb. 14-22...........- Pr ORCC ic cicencensscepitgs Spring Leatherwork Exhibition, bondi: parmany International “Printing and . 
rtain tage ee Cee May 22-30 Sweden Swedish Industries Fair, Gothen- 
EB ctscccerme Englan.....ccccccrocsorees Fift ritis rniture x - 
and Feb. 15-25 & tion, Earls Court, London. May 22-June 7....France........ + Juterbational Trade Fair, Paris. 
| for Feb. 20-28......0:+++ United States......... World Motor Sports Show, New May 22-Jure 7..Trieste..... ee —— Samples Fair, 
ished ork. May 25- .. Ltaly....... ennilivaiiviargiien rran 
iron Feb. 22-26....:........Ireland .. Second National Food Exhibition, yeni June 10..Italy wor Palermo, Medite ean Fair, 
Dublin, May 30-June 6....Spain............. ..Tenth International Congress of 
indry Feb. 26-Mar. 7..... Netherlands............ 33d Exposition of the Nether- Agricultural and Indus- 
yhalt, , lands Bicycle and Automobile tries, Madrid. 
vhich Industry Association, Amster- May 31-June 11...Canada Internationa! Trade Fair, Toronto, 
dam. June 1-20 Spain International Trade~ Fair, Barce- 
Feb. 26-Apr, 4.... Pakistan... International Industria] Fair, lona. 
ssary Karachi. June 12-20............SwitZerland....... _-~-Figst /American-Swiss Trade Fair, 
1 the a FrOR00.cccnedenans gg ey Ma- June 12-28 France International Trade Fair. Bor- 
ing. * ee | See German Toy Fair, Nuremberg. June 13-July 13..Colombi a Exh gota 
Mar. 5-14... BelgiWM....n..m- International | Taventors Exhibi- June 11-N......... Sweden... <catird "Enternational 0 + ested 
1on, russels. F. 
Mar. 6-11............... Germany ..rccccrcoreeee-- ae Leathergoods Fair, Tuly 9-Oct, 9.0.00. Brazil...ccccccccssscsscosoeee. MR i Fair, Sao 
enbach. Paulo. 
Mar. Yugoslavia.............. National Spring Fair, Zagreb. July 10-25.......... Luxembourg............ re International Fair, 
l Mar. — ce International Trade Fair, Nice, July 10-Aug. 31..Japan............... 
eee Mar, 7-9........c0000+-.-GETMANY......seseeeeee International Trade Fair (House- 3 stipeiedaeionemeeaswas Nore Es Memorial Bxposition, 
‘ork- hold Goods and Hardware), Aug. 20-Sept. 20 Turkey... Taterary sonal Trade Fair, Ismir. 
nities, : " . ee : Prods teareinee Aug. 28-Sept. 12. Sweden... ae xs Fair (International), 
BHU... ..eccerseeee €TMANDY........000- International Trade Fair (Spring), ceckholm. 
= sae8 Frankfurt. Sept. 2-Oct. 1....... SYTIA......s0eeneee International Fair, Damascus. 
s that Mar. 7-15... eTtal¥...ccccosssneeeeeKnternational Agricultural Fair Sept. 2-18............. Scotland... Scottish Industries ——e 
us On and Horse Show, Verona. Sept. 3-14 Y lavi — Trade wer, G 
e Mar. 11-21........... Switzerland... International Motor Exhibition, See: Sapmanais — ternational . Zagred, 
way Geneva. Sept. 5-7, {9-34 Germany “International a ( 
erven- Mar. 14-16............. Germany... International arene Fair (Textile hs SOR IE Se smrereotncsecseeoee 
indus- and Clothin Cologne. sections), Cologne. 
Mar. 14-21........... Austria...........00......21nternational dade air, Vienna, Sept. 5-9.......-cc.ccseee GEFMANY...ccccrecsescosers International Trade Fair (Fall), 
2 asa Mar, 15-30..............1taly.........00 Reggio Calabria Fair, Naples, Frankfurt. 
sumer Mar. 17-26..............Denmark......... ~~ International Technical Fair, Co- Sept. 5-26.............. Greece......................International Fair, Salonika. 
, penh agen Sept. 7-16.....ccrecveee Netherlands. International ustries Fair 
its out Mar. 20-Apr. 4......Pamaima ........sccccrseeee International Commercial Exposi- (Fall) Utrecht. 
e atti- tion, Colon. we England........000.- Third British Food Fair, Olympia, 
Mar. 27-Apr. 4..United States......... International Sports, Travel, and London. 
en the Vacation Show, Washington, + See .. International Handicraft, Home- 
overs . 2 craft, and Hobbies Exhibition, 
Mar. 30-Apr. 8..... Netherlands.............International Industries Fair, London. 
— ee eee em 
: 7 ppt. ¥ ..Belgium.. .ww Lnterna’ e r ent. 
oe ape 2-11 a Sn oe, Coa rae Sept. 11-26............. Germany ....ecccsccseneen es — = Tour- 
y Se Germany.........«.... International Photographic and m an ronomy, Mun 
of the ape. ® ae Cinematographic Exhibition, Sept. 11-27............ ES ny oie Trade Fair Mar- 
Cologne. a 
ates 8 Apr. 1-24 ee ae Es Snteruntional Trade Fair, Osaka. Sept. 12-19 eeeeneneie) ~~ ~auee: Trade Fair (Fall), 
rises iupai-dune ¢..Jepen........ Toyamns Industeial Puls, Teyenes Bept. 19-25.....United States....... First International Instrument 
declare Apr. 12-28........... NEG ed International Trade Fair, Milan. fein _ position, Phila- 
r pe Apr. 17-May 2.... French Moroces...anearaassana Trade Fair, Casa- Bept, 14-28... Wt a ee Fourth “isuro pean Machine Toot 
en Apr. 21-May 2....... [tal y......csssneInternational Motor Show, Turin, x on 
- vested Apr. 24-May 3 a ft ny internetionsl Trede Fair, Loa, Sept. 23-28... GETMANY...cesveecesesveees International Book Fair, Frank- 
4- Pia ont t yi : 
renched vs +a art Re he Stevdational Trade Fair, pry - Sept. 24-Oct. 2...England.............00« Tirotion meen. Matet 
deerme eemmmns. ~~ expbeigee "pon ve Sept. 26-Oct. 11... France....scwssssenesees International Nautical Exhibition, 
: > . - 
Apr. 25-May 4 setemmdmrumemmmes tea (Interna Sept. 28-Oct. 1..... United States...... Tron “and Steel Exposition, Cleve- 
otiators Apr. 25-28............. GerMady.....n00-.Fur and Fur Processing Exhibi- land 
.o tariff tion, Frankfurt. Get, ODhcvriiied Gérmany.. cn... International Exhibition on Hunt- 
April 26-30............ United States.......... Quadrennial Exhibition of the and Fishing, Duesseldorf. 
products American Textile Machinery As- Oct. 12-1B......c.cesc0e United States..........National Chemical Exposition, 
s which sociation, Atlantic City. . Chicago, 
- - $pr. 90-May 5....Austria............. ... Graz Spring Trade Fair, Graz. Qik, Bi cccctienis United States......Milk Industry Foundation Con- 
<porting y 1-12 PLAICE. ..<:cercscovssees International Paper and Allied vention, Atlantic City. 
Trades Equipment Exhibition, Oct. 25-30.............United States......... Association of Ice Manu- 
Paris. , gi! Convention, Atlantic 
is, how- May 1-20 pO Ra ae International Samples Fair, Val- Ow: 
attempt encia. Nov. 15-20.............Emgland..........0s00 Public Works and Municipal 
ST EE International Trade Fair, Lille. Services Exposition, London. 
gh con May 3-14........0000.... England.................British Industries Fair, London —_—— 
ation in and Birmingham. 1Exact dates not yet available. 
AS those . . ‘ . . : 
1 Labor enlooper expresses doubt as to the mission has ignored the vital impor- average man-hour productivity—with 
effectiveness of the action suggested. tance of wages, total labor and other exceptions in specific industries—is sub- 
cae Senators Millikin and Byrd and Repre- costs in determination of overall pro- ‘stantially above average productivity 
vee Ot sentatives Reed and Simpson dissent. duction costs and their relation to the abroad, nevertheless, lower wage rates 
- Repre- Representatives Reed and Simpson intense international competition for and other cost advantages abroad are 
puld add Object to the “utterly inadequate treat- our own domestic, as well as all world so great that the high productivity in 
dered in ment” given this subject in the major- export markets.” They claim that the United States is nullified or re- 
or Hick ity report. They declare that “the Com- “while it is fully recognized that our ‘duced in many fields.” 
Weekly February 1, 1954 ” 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Import Certificates Valid 90 Days 


Import certificates issued by the 
U. S. Government under the Im- 
port Certificate-Delivery Verification 
(IC-DV) procedure now are valid only 
for 90 days from the date of certifica- 
tion, the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
has announced. 

BFC said this validity period does 
not apply to import certificates issued 
prior to January 28, 1954, which re- 
main valid until used. 

Formerly, U. S. import certificates— 
Form IT-826—were valid for an unlim- 
ited period. The 90-day validity was 
established to conform with practices 
of other countries participating in the 
IC-DV program. 


Commitments Binding 
Commitments made on these certifi- 
cates remain binding on U. S. importers 
regardless of the 90-day limit, BFC 
pointed out. If the U, S. import certifi- 
cate expires before it is presented to 


the foreign government, and an exten-. 


sion is required, the U. S. importer 
should apply for a new certificate. 

The purpose of the IC-DV procedure, 
which became mandatory in October 
1952, is to prevent transshipment of 
strategic goods. It was developed in 
cooperation with Canada and 10 West- 
ern European nations—Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, the 
United Kingdom, and Western Ger- 
many... Japan became a participant 
last July. 

Under the procedure, the importer 
certifies to his government that the 
strategic goods he wishes to import 
will not be reexported without official 
authorization. The importer’s govern- 
ment then issues an “import certifi- 
cate,” which the importer must trans- 
mit to his foreign exporter in support 
of the export license application. 

In addition, the exporter may in 
some cases be required to obtain from 
his foreign importer a verification thaf 
licensed strategic goods have been de- 


livered in the importing country. This 
“delivery verification” is issued by the 
government of the importing country, 


Exporters Cautioned 


BFC cautioned U. S. exporters to re- 
turn unused or partially used import 
certificates when requested to do so by 
their foreign importers. Failure of 
U. S. exporters to comply with such 
requests may result in the foreign 
government’s denial of further import 
certificates to their customers, or de- 
nial of import certificates on which a 
particular U. S. exporter is named as 
the supplier. 

U. S. importers also were cautioned 
that failure to supply their foreign ex- 
porters with certified delivery verifica- 
tions — Form IT-908 — when requested 
to do so, may result in their suppliers 
being denied further export licenses 
and. may cause the U. S. importer to be 
cut off from any trade with the export- 
ing country requesting the delivery 
verification. 

The action’ is announced in BFC’s 
Current Export Bulletin No, 723, dated 
January 28. 


Filing Period Set for 
Selenium Commodities 


Filing dates for applications to export 
selenium in the. second quarter are 
March 1 through March 15, the Bureay 
of Foreign Commerce has announced. 


The dates apply to the following 
selenium commodities: Powder (Sched- 
ule B No. 619159), metal (B No, 
664998), salts of organic compounds (B 
No. 839750), salts and compounds, in- 
cluding selenium dioxide (B No. 839900), 
and selenium-containing pigments (B 
No, 842900). 

BFC has also announced that, effec- 
tive February 4, crude and refined boric 
acid and borates, including borax 
(Schedule B No. 836220), are added to 
the Positive List and require validated 
licenses for shipment to any destination 
except Canada. 

BFC said this action has been taken 
for security reasons, 


These actions are announced in BFC’s 


Current Export Bulletin No. 723, dated 
January 28. 





Philippine copra exports in December 
1953 amounted to 53,952 long tons, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture reports, 
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